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Some New Books 


SOLDIERS—AND 
WOMEN ‘ 


By OTTO BERNHARD WENDLER Russian huntsman’s world of nature. Man and dog 


creeping by dark hillocks and pools of snow and forest 

and flooded river transport the reader to that vast 

remote landscape from which huntsman and fisherman 

must carry away unforgettable beauty with their prey.” 
New Statesman. 

7s. 6d. 


THE DOGS 


By IVAN NAZHIVIN 


the tense breathless suspense and beauty of the 


The first novel to deal with this particular subject. 

Through the personal tragedies of the characters we 

sense the great tragedy that arose from the enforced 
separation of the sexes during the war. 


CRIME AS DESTINY 


By JOHANNES LANGE 
Foreword by J. B. S. HALDANE 
is in the detailed record that it gives of a careful investigation into human actions, 
This is a book that everyone 











“The value of the book 
conveyed in language which has none of the stodginess of the average scientific work. 
should read.”—Everyman. 
Illustrated. 6s. 


THE DEVELOPMENT of 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


By W. A. ROBSON 
Mr. Robson, who has had wide practical experience 


EQUALITY 
By R. H. TAWNEY 
Halley Stewart Lectures, 1929 


The author considers the meaning of “ equality” and 








“inequality”; the economic and social aspects of class 
distinctions; past attacks on privilege; and, finally, the 
possibility of diminishing inequality by general consent. 


and has carried out extensive original research in the 
domain covered by this book, discusses the largest and 
most interesting questions relating to local government. 














7s. 6d. 12s. 6d 


SIN AND SEX 


By ROBERT BRIFFAULT 
Introduction by BERTRAND RUSSELL 
The author, whose recent broadcast addresses have aroused great interest, urges his readers to base their ethical 
opinions upon something other than the prejudices of the average members of the last generation. 


7s. 6d. 
THE STRUCTURE OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
THOUGHT ART 


By LUDWIG FISCHER By C. J. DUCASSE 
Translated by W. H. Jonnsion. Professor Ducasse examines various theories which have 
A philosophy of philosophies which surveys human been put forward from Plato’s time to ours in order 
thought from the Pythagoreans to Driesch and to explain the nature and direction of art, and gradually 
Vaihinger. develops his own theory of aesthetics. 
16s. 12s. 6d. 


THE SCHOOL IDEA VIKING CIVILIZATION 


ANCIENT AND MODERN By AXEL OLRIK 
By VALENTINE DAVIS An account of the civilization of the Viking period, 


A survey of the place of the school in civilization from including an excellent review of early Scandinavian 








pre-Grecian times to the present day, with proposals , 
for future developments. literature. 
6s. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 


DOWNHILL SKI-RACING 


By HAROLD MITCHELL 
An invaluable guide for all who wish to increase their speed without undue danger. 
“Tts thoroughness may be gauged from the singular clarity with which the author analyses the advantages and demerits 
of the methods of starting now in vogue.”—Sunday Times. 
Illustrated. 5s. 
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HURCOMB’S 
HANG YOUR LAWYER {& ‘tone mean 


literally, of course), who tries to prejudice you against me. 
have been called an advertising gas-bag, a quack, but I have 
been put in the Scales of Justice, Truth and Honour and not 


found wanting. 
Only those familiar 


MENE MENE TEKEL with the world’s 


greatest classic will know the meaning of these words, and 
those which follow. | may decide to make Buying-In Charg res, 
hecause it’s said to he unfair competition with those firms who 
do make such charges. 


BARGAINS GALORE can be picked up at 
my Sales, which seems 
paradoxical after the foregoing results. sut if you are needing 
a Lace Fan thai costs £50, a Lace Flounce that in 1914 or 
earlicr would have cost £100, to-day it can be bought for £10, 
a fine old Seven-hottle Cruet Frame in Georgian Silver for £3, 
a Georgian Wine 4 unnel in sifver for £1, an 8o0z. Georgian Silver 
Soup Ladle for 12s. 6d., a set of Dish Covers, old Shefheld 
plate, 15s., huge oe Sideboards at 70s. 
So many who treasure 


GEESE AND SWANS such which nobody else 


needs can be bought at Hurcomb’s every week. | can do 
wonderful things with my hammer, but ] cannot turn your geese 
into swans, but in 


MY AUSTIN TWENTY ', 2275278 23 


fours do, turn it into a pantechnicon, and I am sure ere the great 

sale in January takes place it will be filled over and over. 
Lest you forget, luy the Daily Telegraph or Morning Posi 

any Saturday, 7he /imes any Tuesday, or 7 ruth any Wednesday, 


and read more about niy activities. 


HURCOMB, 1 Dover Street, 
and Grafton Galleries. 


TRUE STORIES 


On Feb. 28 
The 
London Association 


in aid of 


Moravian Missions 


Ustablished 1817 
Sir Charles Owens, C.B.) 


: closes its 
- Financial Year. 


£2,806 needed by that date to bring the 
income up to the level of the previous 
financial year. 


SEND GENEROUS HELP. 


~ 


W. 1, 


(President : 





PLEASE 














Moravian Missionaries for two hundred years have 
been choosers of the most difficult tasks in earth's 
darkest places among the most backward and 
degraded races. 


The work of over 310 Mission Stations has to be 
maintained. 


There is a clamant call for extension. 


Contributions, which will be gratefully acknowledged, 
should be addressed to Charles Hobday, Esq., Chair- 
man and Honorary Secreiary, 7, New Court, 


Lincoln's Inn, London, W.C. 2. 
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WINTER SPORTS THIS YEAR 


Norway offers better facilities for Ski-ing than any 

other country. Snow in abundance—plenty of sun 

—crisp, exhilarating air—comfortable hotels—and a 

ready welcome. 

Full particulars and iflustrated booklet 
leading tourist agents or 


NORWEGIAN STATE RAILWAYS, 
Travel Bureau, 23b Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1. 





from all 


NORWAY THE HOME OF SKI-ING 


PLAYERS 


NAVY MIXTURE or 
NAVY CUT TOBACCO 


No man lights his pipe with 
greater expectancy or smokes it 
with greater satisfaction than the 
one who regularly fills it with 


PLAYER'S 
102 


PER OUNCE 

















SPECIAL TOUR TO SOUTH AFRICA 


By R.M.S. “KENILWORTH CASTLE.” From 
Southampton, 24 July, 1931. Reduced Return Fares. 


SUMMER TOURS TO 
MADEIRA OR CANARY ISLANDS 
Cruises to 


at Reduced Return Fares. Also 


ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM, HAMBURG 


and back. Fortnightly 





from London. 13-14 days. 
Write for full particulars to 
Head Office: 


3 Fenchurch St., London, E.C.3 
West End Agency: 
125 Pall Mall, S.W.1 
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| THIS WEEK’S ANNIVERSARY. 
LIFE-BOAT SERVICES OF THE PAST : 


On January 31st, 1907, tho Life-boat at Seaton Carew, Durham, rescued 
twenty-six lives, and the Life-boat at Hartlepool rescued thirteen 
from the steamer ‘‘Clavering,” of London, in a gale with a very 








heavy sca. Both Coxswains were awarded Silver Medals for their 
f gallantry. 
THIS WORK HAS BEEN GOING ON FOR 


106 YEARS. 

Over 62,000 lives rescued. 11 LIVES EVERY WEEK! 
| YOU CAN HELP by sending your 5/= TO-DAY, 
and remembering the. Life-Boats in your Will. 
| They depend entirely on voluntary contributions, 

The Earl of Harrowby, George F. Shee, M.A., 
| Honorary Treasurer, Secretary, 

ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 

Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 




















|| PYIAMAS« SOFT COLLARS 


T the billiards table, on the golf course . . . wherever, in 

fact, ease of action is important, “ LUVISCA” SHIRTS 
AND COLLARS are your most useful partners. And 
their silky textusle proves equal to the hardest daily usage. 
“LUVISCA” PYJAMAS are really comfortable night wear. 
Sold by leading Hosiers, Outfitters and Stores. 





SSM SUMMA AAA AAA) 
By VISCOUNT 


DABERNON 


ECONOMIC | 
CRISIS 


ITS CAUSES AND THE 


CURE 


SECOND EDITION 2 
HODDER & STOUGHTON 
Mh 




















Look for If any difficulty in obtaining, write 

the Courtaulds Ltd. (Dept. 58M), 16 St. Martin’s- 

m le-Grand, London, F.C. 1, who will send you 

4 Registered name of nearest retailer and descriptive 
q Tab: literature. 























llenburys 


Gueerne? DAS TILLES 
Chemist nella them 


°8, VS Per Box 


Made from pure 
glycerine and the 
fresh juice of ripe 
black currants. 
They are delight- 
fully soothing. 








ABLE WATER 
BISCUITS 


The Perfect Biscuit to eat with cheese 
MADE ONLY BY CARRS OF CARLISLE. 
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Ready Tuesday February 3rd 





Science 


3 


Religion 


THE BROADCAST SYMPOSIUM 


Contributors: 


(REVISED) 


S. ALEXANDER, O.M. 
The BISHOP OF BIRMINGHAM 
Sir ARTHUR EDDINGTON 
Professor J. S. HALDANE 
Professor JULIAN HUXLEY 


DEAN INGE 


L. P. JACKS 


Professor MALINOWSKI 

Rev. C. W. O’HARA, S.J. 
Rey. H. R. L. SHEPPARD 
Canon B. H. STREETER 
Sir J. ARTHUR THOMSON 
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4./6 23 SOCHO SQUARE 
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CHARACTER 
WITHOUT MOODS 


A man appreciates the character of Classic Tobacco. It gives him 
full measure cf fine flavour from its rich blend, burning evenly, 
fragrantly and coolly ‘til the last little disc is smoked at the bottom 
of the bow! —without asking him to put up with temperamental 
lapses. Unendingly, it smokes pleasurably, taking no toll of to: gue 
or throat. In all, an utterly good tobacco, reasonably priccd, 


CLASSIC 


CURLY CUT TOBACCO 


1-OZ. 1od.: 2-OZ. TINS 1/8: 1-LB. JARS 13/4 (NO CHARGE FOR JAR), 


tii SEND A POSTCARD FOR A FREE SAMPLE to the Manufacturers: 
> Cohen, Weenen & Co. Ltd., 52 Commercial Road, London, E.1 




















EMG 


HAND-MADE 
GRAMOPHONES 


are designed by a scientist who, 
knowing music, realised the short- 
comings of the ordinary gramophone. 


They are made by hand, in small 
numbers, and sold direct from Grape 
Street to the individual customer. 


They are the finest instruments in 


the world. Their 


reproduction 


cannot be equalled at any price. 
They cost from twelve guineas to 


forty-five pounds. 


FE. M G Hand-made Gramophones 


appeal to musicians 


lovers. 


AN 


and music 
May we send you details? 


EMG SOUND BOX 


may improve the reproduction from your 
own gramophone to an amazing extent. 
We will send one on approval on receipt 


of details of your machine. 


Specialists in High-Grade Records and 


Accessories. 


E M G Hand-made Gramophones Ltd. 


11 Grape Street, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.2 


(Behind Princes Theaire) 


(Temple Bar 6458) 




















After Jeans, Eddington, and Whitehead 


THE NATURE OF 
LIVING MATTER 


By L. T. HOGBEN 


Professor of Social Biology in the University of London 
1Ss. met 


Observer: “Tt creates a new standard in 
scientific writing. One has to go back to | 
Huxley for a specimen of this sort of | 
polemic.” | 


Spectator: “An extremely lively discussion 
of a number of topics, ranging from religion 
and art criticism to eugenics and Dar- 
winism. It is good controversy, but it is a 
great deal more. It is almost all good | 
science and much of it good literature. The 
combination of all three has been extremely 


—J. B.S. Haupane. | 
IWeek-End Review: “It is of great import- 
ance that biologists, and scientists generally, 
should know thoroughly the contents of a 





that the layman should realise how much a_ | 
scientist, who is also a clear and subtle | 
thinker, may have to contribute to everyday 
philosophy.” 


KEGAN PAUL=== 
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rare since the days of T. H. Huxley.” } 


book so fundamentally concerned with their ii 
own activities, but it is at least as important |, 
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News of the Week 


_ The Trade Disputes Bill 
| ee Government have survived the first crisis of the 
Trade Disputes Bill with a majority of 27 in 
the division on the second reading debate in the House of 
' Commons, but after the basting the Bill received it is not 
likely to be recognizable after it has been through the Com- 
mittee stage and still less if the House of Lords ever 
tackles it. The Government must, of course, doall that they 
can for it, as they are pledged to the Trade Unions, but 
in their hearts they must know that the average man 
in the factory is not much interested. At all events, 
the attempts of the Labour leaders to raise the clans 
against the Act of 1927, shortly after it had been passed, 
was a dead failure. The wage-earner suffered too much 
from the General Strike to want another, and it is there- 
' fore for him rather an academic question whether such 
a thing is to be legalized or to remain illegal. 
* * * * 






























rs In some sense the question is, of course, an academic 
: one for everybody, for if all the wage-carners in the 
4 country decided to strike simultaneously, no law how- 
F ever strict could cope with them, That consideration, 










however, does not mitigate the extreme undesirability 
of putting on the Statute Book an Act which, to say the 
least of it, would give distinctly more sanction to the 
idea of a General Strike than the law gives now. The 
core of the Trade Disputes Bill is that part of it which 
says that no General Strike becomes legal until it is des 
clared to be so by the High Court. 
* * * * 

Nobody can foresee how long the High Court would 
take to reach a decision, And the promised injunctions 
would be of little use. The Court could not possibly 
lend itself to whatever might be the interpretation of 
the strike by the Government of the day; it would 
have to consider the matter strictly on the evidence pro- 
duced, and an immense amount of evidence might be 
necessary. In the meantime the strike could not be 
stopped, nor could anybody be proceeded against who 
might eventually be proved to have most flagrantly 
violated the law. The Trade Disputes Bill is, in short, 
a Bill to allow ruin to run its course till it may be too late, 
and for reducing to a shadow the penalties which can 
be inflicted on those who have conspired together to 
paralyse the country. An aflirmation of legality is in 
effect reached by way of a negation. This would be an 
infamous thing to put upon the Statute Book, even though 
it is true that nobody dreams at present of a strike having 
forits “primary object” the coercion of the 

* ** x * 

The debate on the Bill in the House of Commons 
began on Thursday, January 22nd. ‘The Attorney- 
General explained that he proposed merely to restore to 
Trade Unions rights which had been nurtured from 1871 
onwards but were “ vindictively restricted” by the Act 
of 1927. He admitted that strikes were barbaric weapons, 
and he hoped for the day when the use of them would be 
unnecessary, but at present in the name of justice and 
conciliation between classes it was necessary to remove 
the restrictions imposed in 1927. He agreed that a revo- 
lutionary strike was rightly made illegal. This statement 
brought the whole House suddenly face to face with the 
question whether the Attorney-General considered the 
General Strike of 1926 illegal. But the Attorney-General 
was too shrewd to answer that question. He evaded it 
by remarking that if that strike was illegal it would 
remain illegal under the proposed new law. 

* * * * 


Government. 


He reduced the main consequences of his Bill to four : 
revolutionary and political strikes would be illegal but 
sympathetic industrial strikes would not ; 
be charged with intimidation if he had acted legally ; 
every Trade Union would have control ef its funds— 
in other words the principle that every Trade Unionist 
should automatically contribute to the political levy 
unless he contracted-out would be restored; and the 
Treasury would have unfettered discretion over the 
political conduct of Civil Servants. On the Attorney- 
General’s own statement the instigators of another 
strike just like that of 1926 would undoubtedly 
consider that they were acting within the They 
would say that their object was purely “ industrial,” 
and yet the method of bringing the Government to its 
by inflicting unendurable hardship upon the 
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law. 
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whole nation could not possibly avoid being “ political,” 

because if the strikers won there would be no Government 

left but the General Council of the Trades Union Congress. 
* % * * 

Mr. Baldwin quictly asked for any instances of injustice 
under the Act of 1927. The Government spokesmen 
could not, or at least did not, produce any. It has 
been said that there have been nine hundred trade 
disputes since the Act of 1927 was passed and that no 
grievance arising out of it has been alleged. Mr. Birkett, 
speaking for the Liberal Party, professed an equal dislike 
for what he called the “ punitive inspiration” in the 
Act of 1927 and the “ political inspiration ” of the new 
Bill. He could not doubt that the Bill would make a 
repetition of the General Strike of 1926 “* perfectly legal.” 
The public would not endure such a thing though they 
were equally strong in their opinion that there should 
be no interference with the just rights of Trade Unions. 
Liberals, he went on to say, held that contracting-in to the 
political levy had justified itself and they would insist upon 
maintaining it. And they were entirely opposed to 
the proposed treatment of Civil Servants who ought to 
abide by the inherent conditions of their peculiar service. 
Then Mr. Birkett with a non sequitur “ that appalled,” 
as Thomas Hardy says of the first flake of snow which 
fell on Napoleon’s Army in Russia, announced that the 
Liberals would not obstruct further discussion of the 
important principles of the Bill! Previous conferences 
among the Liberals, as we all know, had led to the decision 
that the Party as a whole should abstain from voting 
on the second reading. 

* * * * 
The debate was continued on ‘Tuesday when the 
chief event was the shattering attack on the Bill by Sir 
John Simon in what many listeners thought was about 
the best speech he has ever made. He quoted with 
neatly designed effect from speeches by the Prime Minister 
and Mr. Henderson who had declared that the General 
Strike of 1926 was exclusively “ industrial.” The 
Labour members, of course, cheered enthusiastically. 
“ Exactly,” exclaimed Sir John coldly, “the intention of 
the Bill is to legalize such a General Strike.” The whole 
Bill, he declared, was vitiated by the substitution of the 
“test of for the ‘test of methods.” Who 
could conceivably ascertain what human motives were ? 
The attempt to ascertain them would take up one knew 
not how much time in the Law Courts and even then 
the thing could not be done. A measure so indefensible 
could not be cured by amendment. Why, then, were 
most of his colleagues going to abstain in the division ? 
The Liberals were very uneasy during this speech but, 
after all, a Party plan is a Party plan, and they did not 
quail before their Party duty. 
* x * * 


motives *” 


The most interesting point in the continued debate on 
Wednesday was the quite unexpected statement of the 


Solicitor-General, Sir Stafford Cripps, that under the 
Bill the strike of 1926 would have been illegal. The 
Labour Members were stunned for a moment by this 


answer to the question which the Attorney-Gencral had 
evaded. But the Soliciter-General was quite clear about 
it. The High Court, would have 
that the “primary object was not industrial.” The 
Government’s majority in the division was larger than 
had been expected. This was not an occasion on which 
speeches influenced votes. 
* * * * 
The Liberals and Unemployment 
One explanation of the marked indulgence the 
Liberals towards the Government is that they have new 


in his opinion, said 


of 





—— 


——— 


hopes of getting the Government to grant a large Igy, 
for development works on Liberal lines. A few day 
ago it was said that a definite bargain had been made, hy 
this was hardly borne out by Mr. Snowden’s stateme 
in the House of Commons on Tuesday. He said thy 
the Government had no idea of “ promoting a pubjy 
Joan and then devising means of spending it.” Thy 








bs 


= 
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policy was to consider favourably every proposal, ay ; 
when any was approv ed the money would Certainly F a 


be found. This is common sense. There are. many 
schemes of development which. ean be most opportundy 
undertaken during’ a depression in order that the natig, 


may have the right apparatus for putting forth its fyj ; 


working strength when good times return. It is saij 
that a good deal of pressure inside the Cabinet has bee 
applied to Mr. Snowden. The only thing which cq 
safely be said at present is that this affair may tun 
out dangerously for the Government, because the Unionis 
could hardly refrain from voting against the Governne 
on their unemployment record. It may be an interesting 
occasion, therefore, when the Liberal resolution for , 
large development loan is moved, even though th 


Unionists may not agree exactly with the Liber 
proposals. The Unionists, however, may be able t) 


precede the Liberals with a motion of their own which 
will in effect be a vote of censure. The subject will ly 


national economy. 
* * * 


India 

We have discussed in a leading article the very satis. 
factory Indian debate in the House of Commons « 
Monday and need say no more about it here. The 
main subject of anxiety now is the reaction of the Congres 





Party in India to the conclusions of the Round Table! 
On the order of the Viceroy Mr. Gandhi | 


Conference. 


and other political prisoners have been released. It) 
is thought that the amnesty may be extended to all) 


political prisoners, but it 
the Government will release criminals. Mr. 
reached Bombay on Tuesday and promised to addres 
a mass-meeting that evening. The crowd of demon 
strators, however, passed so far out of control that 
disorder prevented any speeches from being made. 

* * * * 


Mr. Gandhi told newspaper correspondents that: the 


Government were making a great mistake if they thought 
that the manufacture of salt and the boycott of foreign 


cloth and of liquor were temporary political arguments,/ 


Indian Nationalists intended that these things shouli 
last permanently. “I am hungering for peace if i 
ean be had with honour,” he said, ‘‘ but even if I stood 
alone I could not be a party to any peace which dos 
not satisfactorily solve those three questions.” Thai 
is a discouraging answer to the Viceroy’s advances. It 


cannot be expected that | 
Gandhi | 





is a bad business dealing with a leader who is at the! 


merey of a mania. Fortunately Mr. Gandhi, 
extremely important, is not all-important. 


though § 


If enough} 


Nationalists take the sensible view that India has nov} 


a glorious opportunity of constructing her freedom with! 


the benevolent co-operation of Great Britain, the Congres! 


Party may begin to disintegrate. 


We should then se} 


the steady growth in strength of those who stand fo} 


a rational evolution. 
* * * * 


The New French Government 
M. Laval succeeds M. Steeg as French Prime Minister 


He had confidently hoped to form a Ministry which woull 
reflect the most stable voting power in the Chambe§ 


but although he relied upon the Radical-Socialists the 
disappointed him, 





One of the groups upon which he 
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ne ememenennnes a 
oa Ie proposed to bestow some offices was a little too far to the offended with a hatless figure in uniform. Our own 


day; right for their liking. . That did not in the least prevent 
bi: fe him from looking elsewhere. In the end he formed 
ment fee just such a combination as served M. Tardieu. M. 
tha fF Maginot again becomes Minister of War, though one really 
abl * cannot imagine his being a very comfortable colleague 
hei © for M. Briand, who, aftera noticeable loss of popularfavour, 
Bis going stronger with his policy of international concilia- 
ainlyt tion than for a long time, and is back at his old position 
nanyf as Foreign Minister. In the French manner M. Tardieu 
me | jscontent to occupy a minor Ministry—thai of Agriculture. 
iti — The Oustric financial scandal is not disposed of, and it 
ful Fe may yet be used against some members of M. Laval’s 
sai) P Cabinet as a useful political weapon. It is evident 
bee, f that the Chamber does not adequately represent French 
cay | opinion, but dissolutions in France are as rare as earth- 
tun f quakes. There will probably be no General Election 
> until the Parliamentary period has run its course. 


and B 





nists 

nent * * * * 

ty | The Cotton Lock-out 

a The Prime Minister considers the cotton dispute 

bes serious enough for his intervention, and representatives 

of the employers’ organizations and of the Weavers’ 

+ Amalgamation are due to see him as we go to press. 

I bp The employers have not w akened in any way, but 

‘f rather are showing an unusual solidarity. They say 

that they cannot possibly give way on the great principle 
which underlies the reconstruction of the cotton industry. 

ats. E_The “ more looms to a weaver ” system is vital to Ration- 

~ alization, and they hold that nobody has a right to veto 


The f scientific changes merely because they involve a change 
in the working habits of the operatives. 





185 
able * * * * 

hi The ‘‘New Statesman and Nation ”’ 

It} The amalgamation of two distinguished weekly papers 
aly is announced. The New Statesman and the Nation 
hat | are to become the New Statesman and Nation. Appar- 
hi ently the name Athenaeum, which is the secondary 


res title of the Nation, will be dropped. If so, a literary 
‘ol | paper which some years ago had a position of renown 
hat” will soon pass out of memory. It may be asked how 
the New Statesman, which has been regarded on the whole 
as a Labour paper, can conveniently combine with 
the) the Nation, which has been regarded as a Liberal paper, 


git) But for some time the New Statesman has had a very 
im? loose attachment to Labour policy, and the Nation has 
o . = . . ea 

its, not hesitated tocxpress opinions independent of the official 


uj Liberal policy. The new paper will be an independent 
organ of the Left. We most sincerely wish it a pros- 
if perous carecr. We are capable of belicving that when 
the habit of reading weekly papers is stimulated no 





" single member of that class is going to suffer. 

Iti * * * * 

the’ The Haig Statue 

igh | The sculptor of the Haig statue is very accommodating. 


gh} His first model was a piece of interpretation in the 
VF Renaissance manner. The bulk of the horse, not at all 
ith like an Army charger, and the figure on the horse, not 
és" much like Lord Haig, pained everybody who wanted a 
ee statue to be of the usual representative if not photo- 
fot! graphic kind. Mr. Hardiman at once obliged by making 
' alterations. Now we have a horse which most of the 
precisians find to be at least a more eredible horse, and 

they admit that the figure on the horse is more like 

e.) Lord Haig and that the belt, buttons, and so forth con- 
Wi form to Army orders. Still they are by no means 
© satisfied.. Some of them, as the Duke of Portland has 
ey said, think the animal a “ perfect specimen of a star- 
ht) gazing, ewe-necked, weedy thoroughbred,” and they are 





fecling is that it is not yet possible to impose symbolic 
art upon an unwilling public, although there need not be 
panic-stricken yieldings to tailors and veterinary surgeons. 
As, however, there is still general discontentment, Mr. 
Lansbury has announced that the sculptor will make 
further alterations. But is it possible that Mr. Hardiman 
is making his own ironic the British 
treatment of statues ? 


comment on 


* * * * 


The Sunday Opening of Cinemas 

Lord Justice Scrutton has decided against the appeal 
of the London County Council. He ruled that the Council 
could not grant a dispensation for the Sunday opening of 
cinemas on conditions invented by itself. A law which 
was in existence could not be ignored merely because 
most people regarded it as obsolete. It will be interesting 
to see what will happen next. The multitude who have 
tasted cinemas on Sunday will not want to discontinue 
the meal. The position must somehow be regularized. 
We hope that there will be a common-sense solution 
which will not ban cinemas on Sunday, but will prevent 
Sunday from becoming like other days. Sunday does 
not need to be defended on merely religious grounds. 
A brief Bill might be passed through Parliament as soon 
as possible —but “‘assoonas possible” might not be so soon 
as some people think. Meanwhile most proprietors of 
cinemas will apparently go on with Sunday performances, 
awaiting a prosecution which may never come. 

* % * * 

Mme. Pavlova 

Every lover of the art of Pavlova is sorrowful at the 
thought that he will never see her again; yet he may 
be conscious of some consoling pride in having seen 
one of the greatest dancers of all time and in having 
recognized her to be such. When 
in 1910 theatre-goers who had never been touched to 
surprise or enchantment by the technique of dancing 


Pavlova came here 


perhaps not even by the dancing of the exquisite 
Mlle. Genée—became aware that there was a new poctry 
of motion for them to sce. They fell down before it 
and worshipped. Yet there was nothing intrinsically 
new in Pavlova’s art. She had been trained in the 
strictest school of the Russian Ballet. She never broke 
with her orthodox learning, but somehow she embroidered 
upon it with grace, freedom, colour, fluidity, and thus 
seemed to be the exponent of a new form of expression. 
The spell-bound public was miraculously tricked into 
believing that classicism had been superseded by a new 
cult of naturalism. 
* * * * 


The Schneider Trophy 

The Prime Minister has done an entirely popular thing 
in bringing his colleagues round to the belief that Great 
Britain ought, after all, to compete for the Schneider 
Trophy. It is known that he personally is fascinated by 
racing in the air, but there are practical reasons for 
continuing the competition. We hear much of good 
and bad salesmanship; winning the Schneider Trophy 
was one of the best pieces of British salesmanship on 


record, 
* * ok * 


Bank Rate, 8 per cent., changed from 38} per cent. on 
May Ist, 1930. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
10313; on Wednesday week, 1033; a year ago, 100{}. 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 95}; on 
Wednesday week, 95}; a year ago, 863; Conversion Loan 
(34 per cent.) was on Wednesday 813; on Wednesday week, 


; vw. Ly a4 
2; a year ago, 75}. 
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Saving and Spending 


S it better in these depressed times to save or to spend ? 
That is the question which rival economists have 
posed for us. It is not a question which can be regarded 
as of little consequence. Mr. Maynard Keynes and 
Mr. J. A. Hobson have been exhorting us to spend. In 
a wireless “ talk” recently Mr. Keynes said that every 
5s. saved put a workman out of work for a day. Therefore 
he begged his audience to rush off to the shops and take 
advantage of the low prices in the winter sales. Commo- 
dity prices have notoriously fallen all over the world, but 
retail prices did not fall proportionately at all events till 
lately, and then only for some sorts of goods. For such 
goods an appreciable reduction of prices was the only 
means of selling ; the shops had a surplus. Mr. Keynes 
hopes that if the existing stocks can be cleared off quickly 
fresh production will set in in earnest. 

For a limited time, at least, this argument has validity. 
Heavy spending incites production. It has the same 
effect as an inflation of the currency. By inflation a 
temporary prosperity can undoubtedly be induced. But 
inflation has to be paid for sooner or later, and the same 
thing, we imagine, is true of an artificial policy of spend- 
ing. You cannot eat your cake and have it. That saying 
has stood all the tests of experience, or it could not have 
become a proverb. We need not at last yield to an epi- 
curean injunction to eat, drink and be merry. 

We do not mean that the advocates of spending have 
been blind to the future. We think, however, that their 
doctrine would work out as though they had been blind. 
Mr. J. A. Hobson, for example, believes that deliberate 
spending in times of depression would prevent that 
familiar and extremely afflicting phenomenon, the cycle 
of bad trade. A period of active production almost 
always ends in a glut, and then there is a trade slump. 
We would say rather that the regular depression following 
upon over-production is due to faulty estimates of the 
amount of goods required. However careful producers 
might be in their predictions, it would be impossible to 
eliminate the human error. Some producers would under- 
estimate what was required ; others, misled by years of 
free buying, would still over-estimate it. The Duke of 
Wellington said that he had spent his life in guessing 
what was on the other side of a hill. The producer also 
spends his life in guessing. Whatever our new economists 
may say he will have to go on guessing. 

The doctrine of spending lavishly is reinforced by the 
argument that during an acutc depression there is actually 
no need for the savings whieh in normal times are necessary 
for financing industrial enterprise. What is the good, 
it is asked, of putting capital at the disposal of the pro- 
ducers when they do not want to produce more? Why, 
they cannot even sell what they have got! Thus lip- 


service, at the least, is done to the orthodox teaching 
that ordinarily savings are the fuel of fresh industry, 
We are only asked to believe that as these are not ordinary 
times the old beliefs do not apply. 


Shortly after the wireless “talk” by Mr. Keyng 
there was a “talk” by Sir Josiah Stamp. One ea 
fancy how delighted most economists and _ nearly qj 
bankers and business men were to hear the old truth 
stated by so great an authority. They had been afraid 
that Mr. Keynes would “ get away with it.” Sir Josigh 
said that the exhortations to spend had strangely coincide 
with the great publicity which had been given to the 
sale of the thousand millionth Saving Certificate. People 
had been astonished that such saving should have bee 
possible in these distressed days, but there was really 
nothing astonishing in it. The purchasing power 
wages had risen considerably in recent years. On 4 
total wages bill of, say, £1,800,000,000 the spending 
power of the wage-carner (in spite of unemployment) 
had increased by about £100,000,000. It was not to 
be wondered at that £14,000,000 had gone into 
National Savings. The wonder was that the increase in 
savings had not been more. 


Purchasing power, Sir Josiah went on to say, wa 
being gradually transferred from one class to another, 
Business profits had been turned into losses ;_ there wer 
notorious reductions in dividends. Many investors in 
industrial companies who used to save could no longer 
do so. There was, therefore, a positive duty on any 
class whose purchasing power rose to take on the respon: 
sibility of saving. Otherwise the accumulation of 
‘apital would come to a standstill. When capital was 
wanted for new industrial enterprise it would not be | 
there. In former days additions to industrial capital 
could be counted upon from very rich persons, but now [ 
large incomes were taxed to such an extent (quite apart | 
from Death Duties, which took as much as half a fortune) / 
that out of every pound a very rich man was able to 
keep only 8s. or 9s. 


ee 





Finally, Sir Josiah pointed out that money saved by | 
means of National Saving Certificates was not money | 
tied up in a stocking. Subject to certain limitations it [ 
was ‘destined to get spent somewhere and to create 
employment.” That was the material argument for} 
saving. But there was also a moral argument. Saving 
was a habit, and when once a habit had been abandoned 
it was extremely difficult to recover it. 

“You cannot play fast and loose with a habit. You cannot 
just ring a bell to stop or to go on, or to have a red light, as in 
traffic control. The immense advantage to the nation of the exist- 


ence of savings in normal times completely outbalances any slight 
disadvantages in exceptional tines.” 





Continuity in India 


| RITISH POLICY in India was carried a stage further 

on Monday, when the participation of the Unionist 
Party in the Government’s general plan became assured. 
We have often expressed our concern at the possibility 
of the Unionists being left out. There would be nothing 
of the persistent co-operation with Indians which is 
necessary for starting their new Constitution if British 
policy in India were to be subject to the ups and downs 
of Party strife here. What one Government did the next 
Government would want undone. If any enterprise 
more than another needs continuity it is British policy 
in India. 

And it is not only for India herself that continuity is 


essential. An overworked House of Commons would 


be choked and strangled if the affairs of a discontented | 
India, always trying to set one British Party against | 
another, as the Irish used to do, were placed upon its! 
shoulders. The one way, indeed, for the House ad? 
Commons to reduce the complicated business of a demo ; 
cracy to manageable proportions is to withdraw as many | 
subjects as possible from controversy. South Africa, | 
not long after the Boer War, was settled by what seemed f 
to be the acceptance of a risk; Ireland was settled by a) 
policy of discretion exercised boldly; India must bey 
similarly settled. If the principle of continuity can bey 
introduced into several more matters at home, democracy, F 
which sometimes looks like breaking loose, may bf 
brought under safe control, We have in mind particularly & 
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those services involving huge financial expenditure, which 
are now the occasion of bargaining with the constituencies. 
It is for the health of all parties, as well as of the nation, 
that financial benefits should be determined by a calm 
economie scrutiny. This is, however, by the way. All 
that we want to insist upon is that Indian policy is 
unquestionably one of those subjects which must never 
be allowed to congest and bewilder Parliament. 

The debate of Monday was remarkable first of all for 
the committing of the Unionist Party to a unanimous 
policy, and secondly for the intervention of Sir John 
Simon. Sir John Simon was too insistent, for our taste, 
upon the difficulties of building the new Indian Constitu- 
tion, and not expansive enough on the greatness of the 
ideal. For, after all, the debate was in the nature of a 
second reading debate (or one might say of a first reading 
debate if there were such a thing), and not of a Committee 
stage debate when details are the crux. In considering, 
however, whether we like or do not like the speech of 
Sir John Simon we are only dealing with a question of 
emphasis. Everything that he said was true in itself, 
No one can dispute that the Round Table only sorted out 
the subjects upon which agreements are necessary. 
Yet what could have been more impressive than the 
appearance of that solid willingness to agree ? 

Much was said in the debate about the inversion of 
normal methods in dealing with India. Sir John Simon 
remarked that the British Constitution had developed 
not by passing from the general to the particular, but 
by framing particular solutions until the general plan 
was complete. All the same, most thinking persons 
here have come to admit the urgency of frankly recognizing 
that Indian habits of thought are different from our 
own. The first step must be to convince the peoples of 
India that our aim is the full satisfaction of their sensitive 


pride. We have to jump over intervening stages, as we 
should ordinarily regard them. And Indians are not 


unique in cultivating what seems to British people an 
inversion of the natural order. In the United States 
it is not uncommon for an important new subject for 


legislation to be raised to the dignity of being mentioned 
in the Constitution before the details have been thought 
out. 

Mr. Churchill’s speech was a die-hard oration, very 
eloquent and extremely clever, but it opened up a gulf 
between him and his Party which will not very easily 
be bridged so long as Mr. Baldwin is there to apply his 
doctrine of continuity. George III, as Mr. Baldwin 
said, might have made such a speech if only he had been 
able to speak with the tongue of Burke. Colonel 
Lane Fox said outright that Mr. Churchill’s speech would 
work much mischief in India, but we fancy that the 
Indian delegates while they were still in London under- 
stood pretty clearly the position of Mr. Churchill, and that 
they will not now pretend that a fresh complication has 
been introduced. 

Any reasonable analysis of the debate leaves Mr. 
Baldwin’s speech pre-eminent. He went noticeably 
further than Lord Peel and Sir Samuel Hoare had ever 
gone. He said most plainly that nothing could be done 
without unanimity. “ Break up that unanimity and 
no man in this House as Prime Minister or Secretary of 
State has any chance of coping with the government 
of India.” Mr. Baldwin’s firm attachment to continuity 
is a great fact. He feels about it as Shakespeare felt 
about degree, or priority, in the social structure : 


“Take but degree away, untune that string, 
And, hark, what discord follows! each thing meets 
In mere oppugnancy: the bounded waters 
Should lift their bosoms higher than the shores, 
And make a sop of all this solid globe: 
Strength should be lord of imbecility, 
And the rude son should strike his father dead : 
Force should be right; or rather, right and wrong, 
Between whose endless jar justice resides, 
Should lose their names, and so should justice too. 
Then everything includes itself in power, 
Power into will, will into appetite ; 
And appetite, an universal wolf, 
So doubly seconded with will and power, 
Must make perforce an universal prey, 
And last eat up himself. Great Agamemnon, 
This chaos, when degree is suffocate, 
Follows the choking. 
And this neglection of degree it is 
That by a pace goes backward.” 


The Challenge To Religious Orthodoxy 


[In this series mon and women presenting the outlook of the younger generation have been invited to express their criticism of 


organized religion in order that their views may be answered from the Christian standpoint. 
common, and we hold that it should be met by those best qualified to do so. 
Next week Mr. Langdon-Davies will be answered by the Rev. H. H. Farmer, M.A., a minister of the Presbyterian 


and his Universe. 


Such criticism, well and ill-informed, is 
This week’s article is by the author of Man 


Church of England and the author of Uhings Not Seen and Lxperience of God.] 


Science and God 


By Joun Lancpon-Davliers. 


ELIGIOUS orthodoxy used to claim that the 

/ existence of God could be proved and was not 
merely a matter of faith. Even now, when most 
Christians seem only capable of thinking of God as a 
sort of a something, the non-Christian will probably be 
right in assuming that Christian orthodoxy, whether it 
believes it can prove what God is or not, at least believes 


that there is evidence that God does this, that or 
the other, 

Such an attitude resembles the scientific attitude 
towards matter. No scientist pretends to know, or 


hopes to know, what matter is; he contents himself 
with observing and predicting what matter does. He 
has laid down certain rules as to what may be taken as 
evidence of what matter does, and these rules are for- 
mulated so as to prevent his being fooled by appear- 
ances or subjective inferences into imagining that matter 
is doing something quite different from what it really 
is doing. Just as the theologian can be interested in 
what the scientist says matter does, so the scientist 
can be interested in what the theologian says God does, 


%”? 


Both of them had better leave all questions of “ is 
alone, if only for simplicity’s sake. 

Unfortunately every scrap of evidence for the fune- 
tioning of God turns out to break some or all of the rules 
which scientists find necessary for obtaining evidence 
of the truth. In consequence the scientist distrusts all 
theology, orthodox or otherwise, and it is as absurd to 
suggest that science and religion can travel along common 
ground as it would be to suggest that two men starting 
out from London to find the North and South Pole could 
travel together as far as the equator. 

To begin with, the scientist seeks objective things, 
and the composite picture which we must call the Christian 
God turns out to be so full of subjective elements that 
one notices that for every thousand Christians there seem 
to be a thousand Christian Gods. However, this poly- 
morphism boils down, roughly, to about four chief 
ingredients, each revealed by a separate and often 
contradictory body of evidence as to what God does. 

There is first the God of personal experience, of those 
intimations and revelations which rise to such vivid 
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heights in the lives of many saints and exist in humbler 
forms in many plainer men. That people think they 
have these experiences is an incontrovertible scientific 
fact; that this is evidence of God doing something can 
never be claimed at all, since the experience is of its very 
nature private knowledge and not public. If I am in 
love with a woman, I know she is perfect; but this 
knowledge is private, and I should be as foolish to think 
it possible to prove it to others as to want to do so. 
St. Theresa’s knowledge of God was the knowledge of 
the lover, and though the psychologist can use it for his 
special purpose, it cannot be accepted by the scientific 
mind as proving anything about God, whatever it may 
prove about St. Theresa. The object of the scientist is 
to build up a body of knowledge independent of the 
pecularities of individualminds; since he has even learned 
to find that absolute space and time, of which everyone 
believes he has intimations, are frauds, how much less 
inclined will he be to accept evidence of private feelings 
about God ! 

A second body of evidence is called Natural Theology, 
Here we are invited to see God doing things in His own 
created world. He made the watch and keeps it in good 
repair. It is no concern of the scientist to argue about 
a First Cause, but he must deny that there is any 
evidence to be found in the created Universe that God is 
doing anything at all. The method of natural theology 
has always been to let science explain what it can and 
then to introduce God to account for the rest. This 
God is the algebraical 2 plus certain primitive and 
childlike emotions. Thus Newton, a devout natural 
theologian as well as a great scientist, introduced an «v 
to prevent the havoe which he felt would otherwise be 
‘aused by the accumulated interference of comets in 
the stable solar system. Comets were like dust in a 
watch, and God was the watchmaker or a which cleaned 
it out. Later science found a good mechanical principle 
for this 2, and God became unnecessary at this point 
as wv does when the unknown is solved in an algebraical 
This is no particular harm done by calling 
the unknown 2 God, provided we remember they are 
synonyms and by definition merely “ that which has 
not yet been found out.” Against this God _ science 
wages implacable war, and indeed it has recently dis- 
x0d can creep into its own 
valculations under an alias like “ absolute space” or 
‘ether,’ and it is as intent in removing him when 
discovered in this guise as in any more theological form. 
Natural theology has fought and lost a series of rearguard 
actions and is now in the last ditch trying with the help 
of certain distinguished physicists and astronomers to 
distil a sort of free will out of Heisenberg’s Theory of 
Indeterminacy. But, taken as a whole, we are bound 
to say that all that seems deducible from the Universe 
is that even if God exists, He does nothing and _ is 
therefore useless and unimportant. 

We pass to the third type of evidence about what God 
exist—ideas of good, truth, beauty 
and so forth—there must be a supreme good, an embodi- 
ment of good, a meaning to the Universe. This super- 
One has played a large part in religious orthodox thought, 
and Christians have not merely nese to their Creator 
to please alter His creation in their favour, they have 
praised God as the embodiment of the very existence 
of ‘‘ values.” To the scientist all values are man-made, 
and this God is, therefore, an idol made if not with 
hands at least with the human brain and heart. Man, 
the social being, invented good and God came later 
to explain good. The Middle Ages, it is true, under 
the sway of Aristotle and Aquinas believed in such 


equation. 


covered that such an 2x or 


“ce 


dces. Since ‘* values ”’ 


—— —, 
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things as “perfect”? and “imperfect” motion, big 
modern science has eliminated the idea that the physic 
world contains any such values—it is neither good ,, 
evil but neutral or colourless—while the world revel 
by biology suggests that any God of values moves j in 
mysterious way to perform his virtues. The creatig 
of a cat which plays with mice, or an ichneumon paral 
a caterpillar so that its young may feed on living flesh; 
too obviously sub-human rather than super-human, , 
far as values are concerned, for us to have moral resyegf 
for such a creator. The scientist will not believe that je 
God is necessary to explain values when his creatig 
shows he does not live up to those values himself. 

The fourth type of evidence is the simplest and maf 
vulnerable of all; and those who believe in a God reveal q 
in the Bible have been too thoroughly discomafited bie 
historians and higher critics to need attention fim) 
the natural scientist. If a man believes in an all-power 
and all-good Creator who had to have His Son murder 4 
so as to make His created puppets at one with Hin. 
if he believes in an inspired word which is_ offensive 
not merely to common sense and natural knowledge, bi 
to moral ideas in their present rather improved condition; 
if he finds his emotional desires fulfilled by a picture if 
the Biblical heaven, then nothing in physics or biology 
is likely to shake his faith; but since most Christian 
to-day seem heartily ashamed of the doctrine of thf 
atonement, of the virgin birth, of the Trinity, of whi 
used, in short, to be called religious orthodoxy, I nei 
not dwell on this aspect of our composite picture, excep! 
to say that if these things fall, so, too, must all Biblic, 
evidence that God does anything. Most intelligert 
Christians to-day are, of course, unbelievers in an 
real sense of the term: for though their Christianity 
might seem all very well to Confucius or Buddha, ith 
would be atrocious to Aquinas, Calvin or Luther. Many) 
of them believe in the “ good in man,” and _ its fina 
conquest over evil, and little else, and yet they see m 
reason why they should not talk about their belief in) 
“God.” The scientific mind has little sympathy with? 
them ; for scientists know the importance of vocabulary 
and the danger of using words with emotional ani 
special associations welded to them by tradition. Golf 
is one of these words: to most people the word Golf 
has too much that is primitive, savage, obscurantis, 
muddleheaded to make its use seem legitimate for thif 
otherwise harmless overbeliefs indulged in even by eminen! 
scientists in their private capacity. Surely it is dangerowy 
for great physicists to use the terms of orthodox religion! 
It leads in ordinary minds to wave mechanics provi; 
personal immortality, quanta demonstrating free wilh 
and the space time continuum being mistaken for th 
heaven of the apocalypse. Hence the God that is only 
a word is as bad as any. 

Since the evidences of Christianity are all offensivey 
to scientific logie it is hypocritical to suggest that scicne: 


ee 


ae 


‘an find Christianity interesting ; but since the scientilief 
it is nop 
surprising that scientists should have religious views) 


man is an abstraction, like the economic man, 


Science aims at a comprehensive picture of the Univers: 
jn terms unassailable by the intellect and its servant 
logic ; religion aims at one which shall be a fulfilment olf 
the crude emotional urges of unchastened man. Such 
a man finds creation hostile and needs to invent a creator 
who will tell him that his creation is a sham and nothin? 
like so bad as it seems. 


satisfy his crude emotions. The scientist is an ascetit 


who subordinates emotions to intellectual passion, anlp 
like all ascetics he is a bit of a snob and cannot fetlf 


friendly to the other man or his God, 








His God exists to indulge ant] 
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The Week in Parliament 


OMETHING will have to be done about the length 
S of front-bench speeches in the House of Commons. 
During the past week they have broken all previous 
records. ‘The Attorney-General ruined a brilliant Pavrlia- 
mentary performance by taking a couple of hours to 
introduce the Trade Disputes Bill when one would 
have sufficed. Not content with this, the Lord Advocate 
thought it necessary to address a further series of highly 
technical legal arguments at great length to the House, 
and he has only himself to blame if his observations were 
received with a certain degree of impatience, for they 
seemed interminable. Even Sir John Simon might have 
condensed his speech with advantage. 

Things were worse on Monday, when we diverged for 
a brief spell from trade disputes to India. The Prime 
Minister was too long, Mr. Churchill was too long, and 
Sir John Simon was again rather too long. There also 
spoke from the front benches Mr. Wedgwood Benn, 
Mr. Baldwin, Sir Samuel Hoare, and Lord Winterton. 
And this, mark you, in a one-day debate which was not 
intended to be more than a preliminary and cursory 
survey of the field as left by the Round Table Con- 
ference. 

The result was that the back-benchers never had a 
chance, and even Mr. Oliver Stanley was nearly crowded 
out. 

The late Lord Oxford and Asquith, whose speeches 
seldom occupied more than forty minutes, was wont to 
say that few subjects could not be dealt with fully and 
adequately in an hour. The statesmen of to-day may not 
possess his powers of lucid and orderly exposition, but 
they would do well to consider his advice upon this 
question, for the modern age, and the speed at which we 
live, make ever-increasing demands upon the time of the 
individual, and nowadays no one can afford to waste time 
listening te arguments which are not vital and strictly 


relevant. Three main issues emerge from the present 
political melée—India, the Trade Disputes Bill, and 
Unemployment. The Government may derive some 
satisfaction from the first, but none from the other 
two. 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald is generally considered to 
have presided over the Round Table Conference with 
tact and skill, and he made a good impression in the 
Indian debate. 

Contrary to the general expectation, Mr. Churchill 
also greatly enhanced his personal prestige and position 
in this debate. If his speech was on the long side, it 
was full of warmth and colour, and contained many of 
the vivid pictures and phrases which the House has 
loved long since and lost awhile. Mr. Churchill is 
ploughing a very lonely furrow these days, although 
his views upon the subject of India are shared by more 
people than is generally supposed. But his courage 
is undisputed. And so long as he is able to speak with 
the conviction and force he displayed last Monday, he 
is bound to occupy a position of commanding influence 
in British public life. 

Sir William Jowitt’s dialectical skill completely failed 
to establish a case for the Trade Disputes Bill, which 
has been effectively riddled by Sir Boyd Merriman (in 
an exceptionally good fighting speech), Sir John Simon 
and Mr. Birkett. The Liberals will presumably abstain 
as a party from voting on the second reading, but their 
position is becoming well-nigh impossible. 

If the Government refuse to accept their motion on 
unemployment (a final, and somewhat desperate, tactical 
move), it is diflicult to see how they will be able to avert 
for much longer a General Election, which may well 
eliminate them from the political stage. This would 
be rather hard luck, But of such is life. 

WATCHMAN, 


The Bank for International Settlements 


By C. H. Kiscu, C.B. 


ac nationalism that found its disastrous vent in the 

Great War created an urgent need for a reaction 
towards internationalism. In the political sphere this 
impulse found expression in the creation of the League 
of Nations, which by bringing together representatives 
of all countries has done much to repair the moral damage 
of the War period and to foster the spirit of international 
effort. There was a similar need for an international 
organ in finance. The requirement in this sphere was 
two-fold, first, for an instrument which would help in 
the financial rehabilitation of the stricken countries and 
secondly for an ageney which would help in the wise direc- 
tion of world monetary policy. The former requirement 
was admirably met by the activities of the Financial 
Committee of the League of Nations in co-operation 
with leading Central Banks. Until the work of currency 
reconstruction was satisfactorily completed the basis 
for an international banking organ was lacking and its 
creation was retarded by the legacy of suspicion which 
the Reparations problem engendered in the early years 
after the conclusion of peace. 

The deeper purposes underlying the scheme of the Bank 
have to be distinguished from the oceasion of its 
creation, The acceptance by Germany of the 
Young scheme of Reparations payments, and the 
acknowledgment of her responsibility to provide the 
annuities, indicated that the time had come for abolishing 


the scheme of political controls which formed part of the 
Dawes Plan of 1924. The handling of the Reparations 
payments which Germany undertook to pay under the 
Young Plan was vested in the Bank of International 
Settlements, the direction of which was placed in the 
hands of representatives of leading Central Banks. The 
United States Government, in pursuance of its general 
policy, declined to allow officials of the Federal Reserve 
System to serve on the Bank. From the point of view 
of central banking co-operation this must be regretted, 
but the interest of the United States in the organization 
has been secured by the presence of non-official banking 
representatives. Provision was made in the Charter of 
the new Bank for the international distribution of its 
capital and for safeguarding the authority of Central 
Banks in their own markets by providing that the 
operations of the new Bank in those markets should be 
subject to the approval of the Central Bank con- 
cerned. 

The first important operation undertaken by the Bank 
was the issue of the first instalment of the German Loan 
representing the mobilisation of part of the unconditional 
annuities payable by Germany to the allied creditors under 
the Young Plan. Owing to the different conditions 
ruling in various markets and the uncertain political 
situation of Germany this was a difficult operation, but 
as the Bank commanded the support of the Central 
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Banks it was accomplished with reasonable suceess. The 
subsequent drop in the market value of the security was 
largely due to unfavourable developments in Germany 
and cannot be laid to the charge of the Bank. The Bank 
is entitled under its Charter to act as the trustee of 
international loans and has agreed to act as trustee for the 
bondholders of the Austrian Loan of 1930. When the 
Bank published its first Balance Sheet at the end of June, 
its assets amounted to 1,086 million Swiss franes. At 
the end of December the corresponding figure stood at 
1578 million Swiss franes. As the Bank may operate 
in all countries on a gold basis, its scope for influencing 
foreign exchange is considerable and by adjusting its 
operations to the requirements of changing situations it 
is able to bring support at points where temporary diffi- 
culties may threaten. 

While the financial functions of the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements are already important and may be 
expected to develop, more weight attaches to its poten- 
tialities for usefulness on the side of world monetary 
policy. This is recognized in the Bank’s Charter, which 
in describing the objects of the Bank, gives pride of 
place to the promotion of the co-operation of Central 
Banks. The international effort for re-establishing 
the gold standard after the War, in which the Bank of 
England took a leading part, the flotation of inter- 
national loans incidental to this cffort and developments 
on the part of large institutions in the way of holding 
floating balances in international centres, have created 
a lively sense of the inter-relationship between the leading 


money markets of the world. No such market is 
indifferent to movements in another and with = this 


increased sensitiveness there has come into prominence 
the importance of co-operative action between the 
leading Central Banks with a view to promoting the 
economic stability of the world as a whole. 
the Bank Taternational Settlements has 
furnished) organized means for ensuring continuous 
co-operation between the Governors of leading Central 
Banks. As is observed in a communiqué issued by 
the Bank after the October mecting of the Board: * One 


The creation 


of for now 


of the advantages of the Bank for International 
Settlements is that it admits of the establishment of 


regular relations between the persons responsible for 
credit policy and thus gives them an opportunity of 
exchanging their views on the situation.” 

The world is now passing through an cconomie crisis 
from which no country, industrial or agricultural, has 
escaped. One of the symptoms of this crisis has been 
the heavy fall in the price of wholesale commodities 
which has dislocated the economic machine and preduced 
disequilibrium between the different factors of pro- 
duction, illustrated by the widespread abnormal unem- 
ployment. This crisis, which has not yet worked itsclf 
out, in the 1929, in 
which year money rates throughout the world rose to 
what before the War would have been regarded as 
almost panic levels. The force creating the dear money 
wave which carried Bank Rate in England to 64 per 
cent. in September, 1929, originated in the United 
States where monetary policy was dictated by Stock 
Exchange speculation although price levels were showing 
symptoms of decline and superabundant gold stocks 
existed to support the credit structure. An important 
problem of central banking was involved and the decisions, 
as events have shown, have had a profound influence 
on the world. Though it was a problem primarily 
for domestic solution, it was one on which, had the 
Bank for International Settlements been in existence, 
light might have been shed by collective discussion 
among the international authorities on its Board, 


assuined intense form course of 


i 
Without derogating from the responsibility of egg 
Central Bank for dealing with its own problems, th 
new Bank provides an arena for the confidential ventily. 
tion of problems of international significance, and a 
wise use of the opportunities which the Bank atffon 
in this direction should be of significant advantage ty 
the cause of economic progress. 

Increasing attention is now being devoted to the golf 
problem as, in the opinion of many competent authorities, 
the time is not far distant when a decline in the production 
of gold may seriously affect the maintenance of the present 
credit structure unless banking practices are modified, 
An important Sub-Committee of the League of Nations 
has lately issued a Report in which they recommend 
that leading Central Banks should reduce their ¢op. 
ventional gold requirements. This is essentially ay 
international problem as it is difficult to expect some 
banks to place themselves under self-denying ordinances 
refused by others. The Bank for International Settle. 
ments is well suited by its constitution to play a useful 
part in such questions. The Bank is not a note issuing 
authority and it holds no gold on its own account at the 
present time. As it is not a national organ, its initiative 
would be free from the prejudice that might attach to 
the initiative of a bank of a particular country. If 
Central Banks are to reduce in the future their gold 
requirements with a view to helping the maintenance 
of a stable price level. the presumption is that they 
will do so by inereased reliance on other assets of ins 
ternational character. particularly forcign balances op 
short term = securities payable in gold. Hitherto a 
difficulty in this respect has arisen from the appre. 
hensions might happen to assets held 
in foreign countries on the outbreak of war or in some 
domestic prejudicing the internal position, 
The Convention respecting the Bank for Tnternational 
Settlements recognized the importance of this factor 
and provided that the Bank, its property and all deposits 
entrusted to it should be immune in time of peace and 
in time of war from seizure, prohibition or restriction of 
gold or currency movements. It would seem, therefore, 
that in the Bank an organ, backed by public treaty and 
solemn faith, has been created in which Central Banks 
holding external asscts could with special security vest 
these funds as custodian and trustee. The Bank might 
thus be able to contribute to the solution of the gold 
problem which threatens to be one of the most serious 
monctary questions of the future. 


as to. what 


crisis 


international 
finance and a growing consciousness of common interest, 
there should be an expanding sphere of usefulness for 
the new bank, but everything turns on the growth of 
the international spirit in those who preside over its 
counsels. The risk is that the policy of the bank may be 
marred by sectional opinion reflecting the nationality of 
individuals or the interests of their particular countries 
in contrast to those of the world as a whole. Events 
alone can show how far these diflicultics may be avoided. 
It should be remembered that the bank has only been 
in existence for a few months, and while inereasing 
usefulness may be properly expected from its activities, 
these will develop gradually, and it would be unwise 
to look for too much in the carly stages. 


With ever changing developments in 


nee 
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Cancer and Diet 
By J. Exvuis Barker. 


[Mr. Ellis Barker's views on cancer have been endorsed by many 

medical men. He does not himself claim any credit for the cures 

> he has effected through the fleshless and fishless diet that he recom- 

4 mends, for he says that many cures of cancer are spontancous ; 

© put there is no doubt that he has alleviated the sufferings of many 

> patients, and we believe that the general principles he advocates are 
© sound.—Ep. Spectator. | 

+ROM. time immemorial the common people have 
F expressed the opinion that “ cancer has something 
to do with our food.” Medical men and scientists should 
not disdain the medical ideas of the common people which 
are often based on age-old tradition and centuries of 
observation. We have learned much from folk medicine. 
Many of the most valuable remedies and scientific pro- 
cesses Were discovered by observant primitive men. 
About 20,000 years ago men of the Stone Age successfully 
performed trepanation, taking a disc out of the skull. 
Anaesthetics and antiseptics were used in primitive 
times and vaccination and inoculation were practised 
thousands of years ago in India, China and Africa. 
Vaccination against smallpox was not discovered by 
Jenner, but by illiterate herdsmen. Mesmerism was 
practised two thousand years before Mesmer, and 
Hippocrates used sun baths, massage, open-air treatment 
for consumption, &e. Scientists often claim wrongfully 
to have initiated important medical innovations. 

The civilized and the uncivilized die of two entirely 
different sets of diseases. Primitive men lead healthy 
lives and die quickly of exposure, want, violence, and 
dirt diseases, such as typhoid, cholera, &c., which we have 
largely eliminated. Civilized men die slowly of long 
lasting diseases after years of invalidism unknown to the 
primitive folk. Even tuberculosis is a disease of civiliza- 
tion, Primitive races are ravaged by tuberculosis, measles, 
syphilis, &e., after having been infected by the civilized. 

Cancer is purely a disease of civilization and unnatural 
living. It was well known to Hippocrates two thousand 
three hundred years ago. If it were an inevitable disease, 
as we are told, it should, in the course of centuries, haye 
spread all over the earth. However, hundreds of eminent 
and reliable medical men practising among primitive 
races have told us that they have hardly ever seen cancer 
among the uncivilized. Scores of doctors and surgeons 
practising in the African interior have never treated a 
ancer case, except among the white men living among 
the blacks. ITowever, the primitive cancer-free negroes 
hecome exceedingly liable to cancer if they adopt the 
methods of living and the dict of the civilized. 

If we study the cancer statistics of the world we 
find that the cancer mortality is greatest where civilization 
is most advaneed, where methods of living are most 
artificial. In all countries the cancer mortality is far 
greater in the towns than in the country, and it is greatest 
in those parts where men live chiefly on heating and 
denaturalized foods. The cancer mortality is lowest 
among farmers and agricultural labourers and among the 
clergy who lead simple, natural lives. It is highest 
among the workers in the public house and restaurant 
business, butchers and sailors, Men engaged in these 
three occupations cat unduly large quaniitics of meat 
and of preserved and heating foods, 

In my books I have endeavoured to show that cancer 
isa disease of chronie poisoning and of vitamin starvation, 
In the causation of cancer diet scems a mosi: important 
factor, Animals and primitive men do not take de- 
vitaminized foods, They also do not touch over-hot 
food and drink, Their instinct protects them against it, 
Stomach cancer is practically unknown among ihem, 


In this country 10,000 people die every year of cancer of 
the stomach. I have investigated hundreds of cancer 
cases and have found that in every case of cancer of the 
stomach the sufferer took food and drink at the most 
extreme temperature. The stomach and the tube which 
leads from the mouth to the stomach have no pain nerves. 
Boiling hot drink slips so quickly over the tongue that 
it cannot hurt it, and constantly repeated scalding of 
the stomach is apt to lead to cancer. 

Animals and primitive races do not suffer from con- 
stipation. The soft, clogging and devitaminized food of 
civilization makes constipation universal. “Sir Arbuthnot 
Lane and many other eminent surgeons have told us that 
bowel cancer is found practically only among the 
chronically constipated. The bowel poisons are excced- 
ingly virulent, and the powerful purgatives habitually 
used weaken the bowel walls so that these poisons are 
absorbed into the system. 

Arsenic, aniline, tar and petroleum are among the 
most dangerous cancer-creating poisons. By painting 
experimental animals with arsenic, aniline, tar and 
petroleum we can produce cancer in them. Modern civiliza- 
tion is based on arsenic, aniline, tar and petrol. We 
dye our wall paper, carpets, clothes and foodstuffs with 
aniline. We spray with our fruit trees, and 
sheep are dipped in arsenic with the result that the 
wool of our clothes contains arsenic in minute doses. 
Arsenic absorption is also frequent, because arsenic is 
found in coal. The air of the towns is polluted with 
emanations from tarred roads and motor cars, and to 
the poisonous exhaust gases of motor cars lead is now 
added. We cannot wonder that primary lung cancer has 
frightfully increased during the last decade or two. 


arsenic 


Hf an artificial diet is liable to cause cancer, it stands 
to reason that a wisely chosen natural dict should reduce 
the ever-increasing mortality and might be curative of 
cancer. Diabetes was considered a mystery disease 
and scientists doubted whether it was due to the over- 
consumption of sugar. During the War the diabctes 
death rate declined with the decline in sugar consumption, 
and in Germany it was reduced to half. In the 
treatment of diabetes diet is infinitely more potent 
than insulin. In the treatment of cancer dict may prove 
far more potent than the knife and radium. During the 
last twenty years of intensified surgical treatment, the 
relative cancer death rate has exactly doubled. Surgery 
has utterly failed, has disgracefully failed, That preven- 
tion is better than cure applies to both diabetes and 
cancer. 


The Exhibition at Buenos Aires— 
And Afterwards 


By Mrs. Srevarr Erskine. 

\N March 14th, 1931, the British Empire will have 
O the opportunity of “ Jistening-in” to the speech 
with which the Prince of Wales will open the Exhibition 
at Buenos Aires. It is to be hoped that the Prince’s 
words may galvanize our waning trade with South 
America and increase our friendly relations with that 
great sub-continent. 

Our trade with South America is on the downward 
grade, We may attribute this fact to the general state 
of trade depression and to the intensive campaign carried 
on by the Uniied States during the War when we had 
not sufficient capital to cuable us to compete and were 
suffering from a shoriage of men. We may speak of 
the high tariff wall set up against our goods, the high 
cable vaies, though these have recently been slightly 
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reduced, expensive freightage, high cost of labour and task; and, again, the earliest patrons of the area lle 
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the burden of our post-War taxation. With trade French sculptor Bourdelle were the Argentines, humé 
relations in so many parts of the world complicated by Art is indifferent, the Drama is dumb ; it is true thy Our 
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politics, we turn to the markets of the New World and there will be Cinemas, but the films will be limited t sy 
. * @ . . . . | 
find them eminently unsatisfactory. Taking Argentina trade shows. Music will be represented by the band 9 8 
‘ mgs 4 : . . : . 0 
as an example, the statistics published by the Depart- the 2nd Battalion of the Cameron Highlanders and th, = 7 
a . ee 
ment of Overseas Trade from 1925 to 1929 show the _ pipers. thr 
total exports (including re-exports from Great Britain It may be argued that we are concerned with th yt 
to Argentina) in pounds sterling :— increase of our trade and that an exhibition of the ay differ 
; " “ ; : i 
1925 29,735,332 is “out of the picture ” ; but surely our intention shox York 
« med ee ee ee ee ee p st ~ re, : 0 , 
1926 . .- + we . 23,649,710 also be to create a better understanding with Soy 
9 °27.601.502 - MY L 
my kk le lll (il > ; ; UE Euro 
1928 4 ia in oe va 31,773,511 America; if that be so, then there is a spiritual sig ating 
1929 os a a se i 29,677,382 to the entente. ‘The South American objects to his Country this 
; : , , P being looked on merely as a grain or meat 
It will be noticed that in 1926, the year of the strikes ~ ‘oa loited ‘ WW co : f ae Jabou 
country—to be exploited. e is conscious 0 , “ig! 
and labour troubles, the total drops more than £6,000,000 J . “ eae f sanitit * ACV ANE it is 
ago . : -. made in the various States in scientific researe . 
and that although it rises to a higher level in 1928, it lit . bi ae % ld F . oe - art ali pein, 
ames Py: . : iterature; in the field of poetry, especially, Lat; 
drops again in 1929 to the position we occupied five origi : ees eee Latin so m 
years previously America has contributed a number of lyric poets froy latin 
ars . . ‘n a * 
Pe a. : ? P Rubén Dario onwards. And that is where Commenm ee : A 
The D’Abernon Report speaks very plainly concerning ‘ ‘ mé 
. ae igs ee © and Culture meet, and that is the root of the movemey r 
the reason of our failure to keep up with the times and cee : : eno 
oe : that Sir Charles Bedford has started with the avowed r 
to supply the demands of Latin America :— : : ‘ ae; : ‘p cours 
intention of training our prospective salesmen ani stick 
re ilure ; > eve smal i ti ‘se trades . . / = | . ~ . 

Our failure to capture even a small proportion of these trades — galeswomen before they start on their travels in Spanish ty 
[Lord D’Abernon wrote] may be attributed to inability to produce é aaas : ; ee ig tries 
on a sufficiently large scale, insufficient finance, high prices, unsuit- Speaking — lands. The Anglo-Spanish and Spanish most 
ability to South American needs, defective salesmanship, including American Institute in London, of which the Prince (i « De 
inadequate advertisement, inadequate service, inadequate show- = : a % ‘ 
rooms, inadequate range of choice. Moreover, South America Wales is the Patron and Sir Charles the Honorary "ave 
is not one market but several, and each requires separate study anda = Pirector. aims at giving the employees of firms. trading tenc 
special organisation of sales. ; . ie : : pee : 

with South America stimulative teaching rather than af time 
The last sentence gives us food for thought. So many academic course of Spanish; it aims at giving thi that 
people stop short at Argentina, the best known and _— students some idea of the country, the manners an you 
the most European of the States, forgetting the others customs of the people and the mentality of the nation gif 
with other conditions of life and other needs. They forget so that it will be more easy to establish a real undef guec 
Portuguese Brazil, twice the size of India, Chile with standing with the individuals with whom they wif {old 
its splendid coastline, the five States of Bolivar that come in contact. inte 
crown the northern crest of the continent—all countries The Institute, which will be the first of a chain df pitt 
of inexhaustible resources. The last-named bring before — similar centres, has for counterparts the Institutes (fT 
us a page of forgotten history that may well be studied. other nations trading in Latin America, showing thitP op j 
The Bolivarian centenary, celebrated this year, reminds the nations that are our trade rivals are fully consciowh they 
us that the Liberator, Bolivar, was energetically sup- of the importance of this side of the question. » ano 
ported by England during the struggle for independence, No one is more conscious of this need for a closef thai 
when Canning made his farseeing and pleasantly arrogant co-operation and a more sympathetic understandinf mer 
remark: ‘I called the New World into existence to than the Prince of Wales; he has not only spoke doy 
redress the balance of the Old.” repeatedly on methods of salesmanship and the necessity) are 
Besides the historic connexion with Bolivar’s States, we Of mastering the language, whether Spanish af So; 
may note that there are beauty spots such as Quito, the Portuguese; he has himself studied Spanish systeh™ hay 
capital of Ecuador, known as the “ City of eternal spring,” matically and loses no opportunity of using the languagh for 
perched on a spur of the Andes, 9,350 feet above sea Of Cervantes in’ his public speeches and __ privat revi 
level, and many others, which, as the world grows conversation. ‘The fact that he has taken the liveliet— the 
smaller and people travel farther afield, will indubitably — interest in the Trade Exhibition and that he has consentef) be 
come into favour as winter resorts. to open it in person has given a great incentive to th) tha 
To return to the Exhibition, it is expected that undertaking and has practically ensured its succesf wh 
visitors from all the South African republies will visit Whether or no the Exhibition will really react in favot r 
it and that they will find it interesting, not only from 0 our dwindling commerce depends on the ener ear 
the engineering point of view, but from many others as °° indifference of our merchants. F cou 
well. The important aviation section is sure to attract tha 
attention, not before it is due, to our progress in that l bl { A ‘ onl 
ne that Personal Problems in America | j, 
field. Our textile and other industries may be well BK 
represented, but it is to be feared that the artistic side of By Aran Porter. me 
our national production is neglected. Messrs. Bumpus [ has always been my training to see similarities; of 
are showing examples of book production, but what are — . perhaps even to overlook differences. One man sf ev 
the publishers doing? With regard to art, the Royal the same sort of being as another man, and, even wher stil 
British Colonial Association of Artists contributes a customs are widely different, I have felt mainly theif get 
limited number of pictures by the members, to which a common roots. In England we are accustomed tof me 
possible exhibition of miniatures and needlework pictures prohibition for some sixteen hours of the day. Sky It 
may be added; but what are other painters doing? scrapers are not new and unparalleled creations, bit ab 
Do painters and sculptors not realize that South America houses built higher than usual. Differences are mattesf, th 
is a generous patron of the arts? When a collection of — of degree, of stress and tempo: they are never absoluteg an 
the works of the Spanish painter Anglada Camarasa was _ It calls for something of an effort, therefore, to distinguish} Th 
b t 3 z : 
being organized, it was discovered that owing to so many — between the personal troubles and difficulties of Americats lec 
of his pictures being in South America, it was no easy and Englishmen. I could never bring myself to attempy Th 
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it without saying eforehand that the interior life of 


Stat yuman beings is much. the same wherever they are found. 
Qur problems are always the same—the problems of 
Ue thy occupation and livelihood, of contact with our fellows, 













ited 4; 
and of 
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and of our sexual strivings. Through Individual Psy- 
chology I learnt to see that no problems exist but these 
three all-inclusive problems ; and I have found this as 
© true in America as in Europe. 

One fact, however, will call attention to a noticeable 
difference in stress. In America—or at least in New 
York—the proportion of melancholia is higher than in 
Europe; and every psychic disturbance seems to have 
atinge of melancholia about it. In part I should attribute 


ith thy 
he art 
shoul 
South 
all sid 


Ountry this to the great pressure under which every American 
uc Jabours to “‘ make good,” to be a “ success.” In Europe 


dang 
it and 

Latiy 
5 fron 
‘Merce 


it is still, fortunately, possible to go through life without 
being either a failure or a success. We do not feel nearly 
so much that others are measuring our status and caleu- 
lating whether we have “ made the grade.” But here 
in America great numbers of people are haunted by the 
enormous importance of justifying their existence. Of 


ement 


Vowel course, as the whole world knows, the commonest “ yard- 
1 ani stick” of success in America is money. If an American 
anise tries to explain the merits of “* Amos an’ Andy,” the two 
Anish most famous radio comedians, he is almost sure to begin, 
nee i “Do you know what they get? Fifty thousand dollars 
horn 9 year.” One American, speaking to me of an acquain- 
rading tance, said, ‘ He'll never be a suecess. He spends his 
‘an au time doing wood-engraving, and there’s no money in 
& thie that.’ The advertisements ask vou point-blank, “ Are 
Sand you a $UCCE$$?” But this is not the point of most 
ation difficulty. It is rather that only two categories exist, 
inde suecess and failure. There is no room for the thousand- 
y WI fold variety of enjoyment in doing the work which 


Everyone is faced all the time with the 


’ 


interests us. 
in 1 bitter question, ‘‘ Am I a success or a failure ?’ 


'es ‘This is the tension of all America. Some people thrive 
; tht on it. Success is always ahead of them. Ten times over 
cio they lose a fortune and set to cheerfully to build up 
' another. Others, when they experience a defeat, feel 
close that they have been finally ranked as failures. So many 
ndinf men, when they lose a job, respond with a mental break- 
poke down. So many others, even when everything goes well, 
ess are pursued by the fear that the bubble will collapse. 
1 Of So many wives are secretly ashamed that their husbands 
systeh have not “* made good.” This tension could hardly make 
sage for a peaceable and contented old age. No man who 
‘vat reviews his life can look on it as a complete success, and 
elie the more exacting his goal has been, the more apt he will 
entail be to relapse into depression and self-pity. I should guess 
> th that there are fewer people in America than elsewhere 
‘ees who can allow themselves to grow old with grace. 
oll ~—- Another inferiority feeling which haunts many Ameri- 
ereF cans is their supposed lack of culture. This reproach 


could never be brought against them except for the fact 
that they are so deeply convinced of its truth. It is 
rt only when a man feels himself parvenu that he behaves 
like a parvenu. Everyone who has spoken to a chance- 

met American must have been astonished at his wealth 


ties; of information on science, on literature, on the arts, on 
in bf every human interest. Yet this nation of encyclopaedias 
herf still feels that it must be told what to like ; is still apolo- 
their getic about its lack of “* tradition ”; still hurries to learn 
| tof more and more in the hope of keeping pace with Europe, 


Sky-f It is useless to say that true culture implies ease and the 
bith absence of any sense of inferiority, It is useless to say 





ttesf that true culture implies trusting one’s own appreciations 
lute and seeing the world by the light of one’s natural interests, 
uishf® The great American middle classes import thousands of 
cas lecturers and listen to them all with strained attention, 


mpi} They gorge themselves on other people’s opinions, It is 


almost inconceivable that a human being, given the 
opportunity of going either to a theatre or to a lecture on 
“Contemporary Aesthetics” should deliberately choose 
the lecture. But every evening in New York there are 


hundreds of lectures, discussions and debates. People 
will even invite you to dinner and a lecture. 
The universities are full of the same spirit. Degrees 


are obtained by amassing “ credits ”’ in scores of subjects, 
many of them quite unconnected. With this pursuing 
demon, “I must learn more. I must be as cultivated 
as my neighbours,” who can be at ease sitting by the 
hearthside—or the steam radiator—peacefully following 
up, in books or conversation, his own peculiar interests ? 
Is it surprising that in this democratic America there 
are many married couples, where each partner is frightened 
to death that the other will reveal some social inadequacy 
or lack of cultivation? It is generally arranged that 
the wife shall have the duty of keeping the family’s 
cultural flag flying; but even under this plan it is 
obvious that irritations and tensions will arise. Some 
day, perhaps, Americans will feel that they were born 
cultivated, and this useless problem will vanish. 

There is one difference which I have felt, but have 
not been able to analyse at all clearly. It is connected 
with the conflict between the fact of the fiercest com- 
petition and the constitutional theory of human equality. 
Every child is brought up to know that all human beings 
are equal, and he may one day be President. There 
is nothing an American dislikes more than the suspicion 
that someone is “ high-hatting” him, behaving as if 
he were his superior. In many ways there is real 
democracy in America, real freedom to say what you 
think without finding the air stiffen and grow chilly, 
real friendliness, warmth of feeling and desire to help 
anyone who needs help. A lecturer can always draw 
the sympathy of his audience by making fun of people 
who are occupied with their own prestige, or who desire 
to show their own importance. But sometimes one 
can feel oneself in the presence of that distressing problem, 
‘** How can I show my own importance without showing 
that I am showing it?” This is by no means an 
exclusively American problem. I suspect that the 
celebrated English “reserve” springs from no other 
root. In the American version, however, there are two 
incomplete solutions: one man overrides the problem 
and ‘“ bluffs,” another gives way before it, is verbally 
extremely considerate of other people’s feelings, and 
suffers all the time from the conviction that he should 
have “ put himself over ” in a more heroi¢e and unflinching 
Way. 

And the sphere of love and marriage? Really, there 
is a great muddle over sexual problems in America. To 
hear people talk, one would gather that the “ ancient 
Victorian superstitions ” had been entirely abolished ; 
and that everybody was preparing to enter a golden 
age of promiscuity tempered by semi-permanent partner- 
ships. I do not believe that any nation talks more about 
sex. than the Americans, or boasts more of open-minded- 
ness and a common-sense attitude. But the lives of 
Americans seem to tell a quite different story ; a story 
of grave frustrations, embarrassments, and dissatisfactory 
attempts at hurried solutions. Here, again, I believe 





o 

that the difficulties are caused by a conflict between 
the theory of equality and the fact of compctition, 
Everyone in America will agree that the sexes are 
equal. Most people will argue that equality has already 
been achieved. But the truth seems to be that the 
two sexes, on the whole, are very much frightened of 
each other. I read recently that there are a million 
women living on alimony in the United States. This 
sounds like an exaggeration; but at least it will draw 
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attention to a quite remarkable state of affairs. Every 
day there are breach-of-promise cases for absolutely 
astonishing sums. If such facts exist, it is obviously untrue 
that women have secured economic equality with men. 
or have equal economic opportunities. If women felt 
that they had achieved equality, they could not tolerate 
such a position of dependence. It is just as obvious that 
men have by no means achieved superiority. The 
feeling of equality can come only through co-operation 
and common interests. 

None of the differenees I have described 
dramatic ; and even now I feel that I have over-drawn 
them. Individual lives are no more than variants of 
the same human strivings; and it is with individuals 
that I am chiefly concerned. Mass differences are 
more striking. Here in New York I am living in a 
residential quarter, fronting the ‘Central Park” of 
Manhattan. In the last six months, within a couple of 
hundred yards from my apartment, disturbing events 
have been happening. A man who was being “* taken 
for a ride ” in his own car, with a revolver pressed against 
his ribs, had the presence of mind to wreck the car 
against a police-box, and deposit three gangsters at the 
feet of the authorities. Another man, who .had just 
held up a shopkeeper and taken the contents of the 
till, dodged through the traffie for three or four blocks 
with the police shooting after him, and stopped only 
when three or four bullets had found a mark inside 
him. Later on, a trail of blood on the pavement gave 
me a problem which I never succeeded in solving. 
Finally, ten doors away, the sometime friends of Mr. 


is very 


‘Legs ” Diamond filled him with lead on a Sunday 
morning. “‘ They always give me a bum break,” he 
said in his delirium. Incidents like these could be 


found in London; but not in battalions. 


“ Max ” 

By E. F. 

( NE sunny morning in May, many years ago, one 

of our most eminent politicians was_ strolling 

from the oflice in Whitehall, where he had been transacting 

Imperial affairs with a philosophic calm, into Leicester 
Square. 

He was a tall, handsome man of extreme distinction, 
he was very well known, and people stared at him and 
whispered his name to each other, pleased and a little 
excited to have seen the great man. As he passed the 


RENSON, 


door of a certain picture gallery, he saw advertised, 
as being within, an exhibition of caricatures by Mr. 
Max Beerbohm, of whom he had never heard. He 
was of very Athenian mind, seldom neglecting — the 


opportunity of seeing some new thing, though he often 
found himself sadly disappointed, and he entered. Being 
instantly recognized he was admitted without payment, 
and a catalogue was obsequiously handed to him. THe 
saw his own name on the page, and naturally made a 
bee-line for No. 21. A misshapen object, 
searcely human but more like a long, languid worm, 
met his eye, and he referred again to his catalogue, for he 
felt sure he must have made some mistake. But it was 
correct, and he looked more closely, Evidently Mr. 
Max Beerbohm—whoever he was—could not draw at 
all, and he passed on with a slightly pained expression. 
He found several of his friends framed in neighbouring 
pillories, and his pain abated. A faint smile irradiated 
his classical features as he read the raptions which 
accompanied these outrages. Before leaving the gallery, 

he reiurned to No 21, and his pain eame back, like the 
stahbing of some inflamed nerve, 


strange, 


He lunched with a most distinguished hostess, any 
mentioned his experience. She had been there, too 
and hastened to say that the caricature of him was ing 
objectionable, and not in the least like him, but the 
both thought that some of the others were very amusing 
When luncheon was over they went back to the exhibitiy, 
together, and in an absent-minded manner surveyg 








No. 21. Quite suddenly he gave a shout of laughte d 
in which she joined, “I must instantly buy it,” }, a 
said. af 


This long story is probably trovato, but it is Certainly 
ben. Mr. Beerbohm’s victims may possibly wince whe” 
they first observe what he sees in them, but the pai a 
passes off, and they cannot help laughing. Their frieyj 
feel no pain, but laugh at once. Blandly corrosiy 
but with a suave and positively Chesterfieldian politeng) 
Mr. Beerbohm makes fools of them. He is not kini 
for a kind caricature is a contradiction in terms, and yo; ’ 
must not go to him if you are in need of self-esteey, 7 
But, as regards him, the French proverb that ridic 3 
kills is not applicable. | Malicious ridicule may be fata) 
but there is also a tonic ridicule, which is wholly ben. 
ficial. I regard Mr. Beerbohm as one of our great 
moral reformers of character, for to be able to mak 
people see their ridiculous points is surely the first sty 
towards their regencration. In time, if he caricatur 
them sufficiently often, they may become spleniii 
fellows. 


Sint 







Ret 


The same quality of sympathetic ridicule—Whistly 
would callit ““dainty’’—pervades Mr. Beerbohm’s prosean{ 
also pervades his rarer poems. As an essayist he deals inf 
subtle points of view : he shows the secret festival that ea 
be found in a night journey up to Scotland, or in a rough! 
crossing of the Channel, but the eye of the caricaiurs| 
is always on the watch in his observations not only ¢ 
others but of himself. In dolorous accents and e& 
quisitely-turned sentenees he presents himself ludicrous 
mourning over the hat-box from which have been washel 
all the labels that have earned him the respectful envy 0 
his fellow-passengers. Assisi, Oxford, Newmarket 
“What « wonderful life of culture and sport,” the: 
think, “that demure dapper man must have led!’) 
Now all the labels are gone, nobody envies him an} 
more, and was there ever so fatuously silly a moume| 
or one more sincerely desolate at his bereavement’) 
More ludicrous yet is his manly determination to pill 
himself together, as befits one of the bull-dog bree 
and begin collecting labels again. It is a caricature 0 
just the same quality as his pictures—not savage, n0 
malicious—but of a derisive suavity. 





Just as closely allied in method to his caricatures ar 
his parodies of revered and eminent authors. Some 
times, as we read, we feel we have stumbled upon 3) 
hitherto unpublished piece by Henry James or Edmuni 
Gosse, more obviously and authentically by them the 
anything else they ever wrote. In these literary parodie’ 
the pain of the pilloried is probably sharper than whe) 
they are caricatured, and possibly their smiles are slowe 
in appearing, though their friends are gay enough. Fa! 
they find it easier to bear what Mr. Beerbohm thinks 0) 
their personal aspect than what he thinks of the fruit | 
of their high and immortal minds. He has written thei 
pieces in their most careful and inspired style, and the! 
result. is a prodigious travesty of the sort of thing they) 
say and the sort of way they say it. He can do it jus] 
as well as they ean, perhaps he can do it better. Fo) 
just as, when we look at his caricatures we see some thing 
about our friends which, though we had not consciously 
noted it before, we now know to be true and charac 
teristic, so when we read his parodies we recognize iif 
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the author we most admire a pleasing and precious 
fatuity. But their pain, even here, it is to be hoped, is 
lutary, and they will learn, when they see their own 
For, above all, I 
is a 


and 


su : 
sad mannerisms, to write better. 
repeat, Mr. Beerbohm, whether he writes or draws, 
social reformer. He purifies the mind not by pity 


terror, but by laughter, 


A Wild Goose Chase 


By JAN Srru Tuer. 
«J AM quite completely and utterly happy,” said A. 

. She had taken the cartridges out of her gun and 
was lying on her back among the reeds, looking up at 
the sky and stretching out her arms and legs in a straight 
line until she measured, as M. remarked, about eight 
feet. 

“ Parasangs,” said T.  “ Don’t forget we’re in Greece.” 

We weren't likely to forget it. All around us lay 
the Vardar marshes, about a quarter of a million acres 
of them; beyond, on three sides, a jagged white frieze 
of mountains; to the south, the shimmering distant 
blue of the Gulf of Salonika ; and away to the south-west, 
dominating everything, Mount Olympus. It is a 
very subtle domination, more psychological than physical. 
Most mountains tower over you in an understandable 
way, rising solid and dark from the earth itself, visible, 
palpable giants. But Olympus is different: its lower 
slopes are wreathed in mist and cloud, so that the 
mountain itself seems to be floating in mid-air, remote, 
ethereal and shining, like another, whiter cloud; an 
angular cloud ; a cloud, perhaps, by Epstein. Its power 
lies in its very unreality, like the power of a dream. 

There had been five of us when we had started out 
from Salonika in the morning—our four selves and Z., 
a Greek friend, who had offered to take us wild-fowl 
shooting. But no sooner had the toy train deposited 
us at a toy station labelled “ Adendron ” and trundled 
away over the marshes than we began to collect followers. 
The first ones were two charming dogs, who came 
bounding up from behind a hut and refused to leave 
us. They were not ordinary but 
enormous fluffy year-old creatures like a cross between 
sheep-dogs and golden retrievers. ‘They were an abomin- 
able nuisance all day, putting up birds far out of shot, 
chasing the grey woolly cattle all over the marsh, falling 
into rivers and failing to retrieve anything except one 
drowned rat. Z. roared at them in Greek, Turkish 
and Bulgarian, but they paid not the dimmest attention. 
At last T. absent-mindedly shouted, “ Damn and _ blast 
you, come back to heel!” They were back in_ five 
seconds, grinning apologetically. It turned out after- 
wards that they were English-speaking dogs belonging 
Scotsman on the Settlement Commission who 
was quartered in the village. 

The village, by the way, used under Turkish rule 
to be called ‘ Kirjilar.’ The Greeks renamed it 
“Adendron,” which cut the villagers’ feelings to the 
quick. They sent an indignant protest to the Govern- 
ment, saying, “* But we have got some trees!” and a 
Cabinet Minister was solemnly sent down to sce if they 
were speaking the truth. At least, that was Z.’s story, 
but he never finished it; because at that moment, 
having walked for a mile or two along the railway track, 
we came to the big iron bridge across the Vardar, which 
was being guarded by two Greck soldiers, cach with 
a rifle and a week’s growth of beard. We asked Z. 
why they were there. He smiled, shrugged his shoulders, 
and said, “ You are in Macedonia.” Pressed further, 
he questioned the soldiers, 


village mongrels, 


to a 


“ They say,” he translated, “ that the bridge is liable 
to be blown up at any moment by the Turks, the Serbs, 
the Bulgarians or the I.M.R.O. They are not sure 
which.” 

Nor, it scemed, did they greatly care; for they quite 
light-heartedly abandoned the bridge and offered us 
their services as beaters. We, with our strait-laced 
British attitude towards law and order, were appalled at 
this suggestion ; we saw ourselves being held responsible 
to the League of Nations for facilitating an international 
outrage which might easily prove to be the Sarajevo of 
the next World War. But Z. seemed to see no harm in 
it, so we let the soldiers come. They were even more of 
a nuisance than the dogs, though fully as charming. 
They burst into excited chattering*when geese were just 
coming over; they tramped noisily along the narrow 
mud paths until the whole reed-bed shook and clattered ; 
they wasted a great deal of Government ammunition in 
shooting, or rather shooting at, bustards; finally, they 
risked their lives and lacerated our nerves by wobbling 
out in a leaky punt on tothe brown, icy, racing flood-waters 
of the Vardar to retrieve an unimportant bird which had 
dropped in mid-stream. 


* Come back!” M. yelled. “It’s only a eoot. Oh 
God, what’s the Greek for a coot ?’ 
“ Parapida,” said Z., imperturbably. * But it’s no 


good shouting —they eat them.” 

So we gave it up, and sat down under a dry sunny bank 
to have our picnic. We ate bread and cheese and ham 
and raisins and pieces of chicken and bananas and apple: 
and chocolate and more bread and more cheese. And Z, 
contributed a large flask of rough red wine which he had 
carried all day slung from his shoulder. I am not used 
to drinking Greek wine at picnics ; moreover, walking in 
the sun had made me very thirsty. So after luncheon the 
day seemed to me even more magic than it had before. 
It was about as hot as August sometimes is in the High- 
lands, although there was a little glittering ring of icc 
round the stem of every reed where the receding floods 
had left it. The soldiers (after squabbling so violently 
over the ownership of the small bedraggied coot that the 
punt nearly capsized) had come back from their voyage ; 
one of them was finishing the dregs of Z.’s flask ; the other 
was singing a Greek love-song in a tenor voice as rougi: 
and sweet and intoxicating as the wine. At least, I tried 
to persuade myself that it was a love-song, but the 
expression on %.’s face made me a little doubtful. 
* Mademoiselle from @ccoadovi«y,” more likely; anyway, 
his voice was superb. 

After a while he went to sleep, and then there was 
silence, spangled only with the faint far singing of a 
thousand invisible larks. The marshes lay drowsily in 
the sun; nothing moved, save for an occasional kestrel 
sailing slowly overhead, or, closer at hand, a tiny silver- 
ercy bird with a black face who ran very quickly up 
and down the reed-stems like a mouse. 

I lay with my eyes half-shut, looking at Olympus and 
wondering what had happened to them all. They must 
have hated it, those old Ones, being banished from their 
home when the new beliefs came along; having to say 
good-bye to all their loving and their fighting, their 
singing and their hunting and their everlasting picnics. 
Into these very marshes, I thought, Pan may have come 
when he wanted to cut a new reed. And over them, 
perhaps, with shining hoofs and streaming mane and 
beating wings, flew— 

“ Mark over!” cried TI. For a long white feather had 
come floating down through the still air, rocking gently 
We scrambled to our feet in a great 


And 


and lazily as it fell, 
hurry, cramming our guns witk number fours. 
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there we stood, five fool’sh humans, staring up with sun- 
dazzled eyes into a perfectly empty sky. 

** Well, I could have sworn- ” said A. 

“‘T suppose it is goose?” said M., doubtfully, looking 
down at the feather. 

** Not goose,” said Z. ‘* Much too white.” 

I said nothing. All I wanted to do was to get hold of 
the feather before any of the others could touch it; to 
hide it away inside my shirt and keep it for ever. But 
one of the sheep-dogs was too quick for me: he pounced 
upon it with his huge woolly paws and chewed it 
rapturously to pieces. 

And what a pen, what a pen it would have made ! 





Correspondence 


League News 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 

Smr,—There are enthusiastic supporters of the League of 
Nations who feel that no reference should be made to it 
in any but reverent tones, and that if they put enough white- 
wash on this great international structure they will do away 
with its flaws and weaknesses. Others, no less anxious for 
the League to succeed, do not hesitate to criticize, and it 
is interesting to note that even among these critics there 
is a gencral admission that the Sixty-Second Session of the 
League of Nations Council has been far more important 
and far more successful than they had anticipated. 

Experts in Europe and the United States agree that the 
present world slump is due partly to the searcity of gold 
and to other technical causes, but partly to psychological 
factors. Ever since the Hitler success at the German 
elections last September people have wandered around with 
long faces and predictions of war, and France and the United 
States are not going to invest their hoarded gold abroad 
again in countries which may at any moment be involved in 
fresh hostilities. Mr. Arthur Henderson, as President of 
the Council, preached a useful little sermon on the value 
of greater international confidence when the Report of the 
Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Conference 

yas adopted by the Council. And the twenty-two Foreign 
Ministers at the meeting of the Commission of Enquiry for 
European Union were so emphatie in declaring that there 
was no danger of another European war that even Wall 
Street can scarcely remain deaf to them. 

But deeds are still more important than words and the 
Council managed to give useful political evidence that 
the obstacles to war are already very considerable indeed, 
The maltreatment of the German Minority in Polish Upper 
Silesia during the Polish general elections had been made the 
excuse for such a polemic between the two countries con- 
cerned that compromise scemed almost impossible, especially 
as so many German newspapers were thirsting for the blood, 
not of Poland and the League, but, through them, of an 
unpopular Foreign Minister, Dr. Curtius. There had even 
been, it will be remembered, rumours to the effect that 
Germany might withdraw from the League altogether. There 
was, in other words, very little warmth in the famous 
atmosphere of Geneva when the delegates drove along the 
Quai du Mont Blanc to the Secretariat. 

And what happened when the Council Session began ? 
Dr. Curtius made an attack on Polish electioneering methods 
which was strong enough in tone to satisfy all those Germans 
whose indignation was more genuine than political, and 
yet not strong enough to make a moderate reply by M. Zaleski 
impossible. The German Nationalists, and notably Herr 
Treviranus, have undoubtedly made many of their com- 
patriots forget that the protection of minorities is not best 
assured by using them as a stick with which to beat the 
Government whose loyal citizens they are supposed to be. 
But fortunately the Deutscher Volksbund, the Minority’s 
organization in Polish Upper Silesia, is much more moderate 
than its protagonists in Germany, and after many hours 
of acrid discussion the Council agreed on a resolution which 
meets almost all the Volksbund’s demands. It is left to the 
Polish Government to carry out an enquiry into the election 
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abuses, but a very detailed report as to the results of thi 
enquiry will be expected by the League Council at its ney 
Session in May. There were references to the Polish Govern, 
of the Province and to the “ Polish Insurgents,” a Nationalig, 
organization there, which were almost brutally outspoken, 
Poland has some pretensions to be considered as a Greg 
Power and, much more important still, she is always sure of 
the support of a yet greater Great Power, France. Tha 
the Council, in these circumstances, should have been abl 
to agree upon a resolution which has hardly been exceeded 
for frankness since the resolution of October, 1925, which 
compelled Greece to withdraw her troops from Bulgarian 
territory, is a very remarkable achievement. It shoul 
do much to discourage any other politician in Europe who 
might otherwise have felt tempted to risk defiance of the 
League. The only danger is that the German Nationalists 
may be encouraged in the belief that they have only to 
rattle their sabres loud enough to get everything they want, 
Should they so misunderstand the League’s treatment of 
this Minorities question, the Council would doubtless haye 
to speak to them with the same frankness as it used in the 
case of Poland. 


Indeed, such frankness has already been shown—and has 
been generally approved—by M. Briand in_ reproaching 
Dr. Curtius for his comments on the Disarmament Con. 
vention. In a year’s time the first World Conference for 
the Reduction of Armaments is to meet, and it must base 
its discussions upon the Draft Convention drawn up by 
the Preparatory Commission after five years of strenuous 
labour. Dr. Curtius, speaking rather for the German 
Nationalists than for himself, referred to that Convention 
as though it were of no value at all. Most of us feel that 
it is a disappointing document, but since it is all we have 
we must make the best of it. If the Germans want their 
neighbours to reduce their armaments they will be well. 
advised to encourage everyone to study the Draft Convention 
with care and not to allow politics and their resentment 
against the Versailles Treaty to endanger the success of | 
the most important conference since that Treaty was drawn | 
up. 





Sinee one feels the Council’s treatment of the Central | 
European problem to have been so important, and since [ 
the Spectator has already dealt at some length with the 

Liberian problem, this article can include only the briefest 

possible reference to the Negro Republic. During the next 

few months a Committee of the Council will study the financial | 
and social implications of the Report, and for the moment” 
the most interesting feature is that, whereas in the past 

there have been, all too often, appeals for capital for the / 
exploitation of negroes in order to obtain raw materials, | 
there is now some prospect of an international loan for the | 
benefit of the negroes of Liberia in order that their country 
may become worthy of its name. A significant and welcome 
change in the use of capital !—I am, Sir, &e., i 


Your CORRESPONDENT IN GENEVA, 


The Theatre 


[°° Tantivy Towers.” By A. P. Hersert And Tuomis 
F. Dunniti. At THE Lyric, HAMMERSMITH. | 


SUDDENLY, at the Lyric, Hammersmith, after years of the ; 


cighteenth-century Lovat-Fraserized, after ballad-operas ren. | 
vated and rescored, an undeniably modern English opera: | 
operatic from beginning to end; no talk, all song—a great | 


event ! 
rapturous. 
Hammersmith tone. 
perial. 


To my ears, on the first night, the reception sounded 
The roar of applause passed beyond the customary 
It was metropolitan, all-British, Im 


That we love comic opera is a thing currently asserted and 
believed on the evidence of one precedent—Gilbert and 
Sullivan. They go on for ever. But, against them, how 
many failures could be recorded in this kind! 
alone, for example, without Gilbert ! 
howls of disapproval—that I am heartily sick of both of them? 


That I wish we could break their tradition, stop imitating them, 7 
Has Mr. Herbert succeeded ? [ 


find a new form of light opera ? 
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It would be too much to say that he is not in the least 


j Gilbertian. But, as the most lively and (with Mr. Belloc) 
' the most original of our writers of light verse, he has begun : 


a 


he has made a fresh start. And he has chosen a theme admir- 
| ably adapted for the renovation of satire in song. 

We want an Aristophanie contrast and opposition for this 
sort of entertainment. Here it is—the conflict of art (or 
artiness) with sport, or animal-slaughter: that being—let 


E the sporty clear their minds of cant!—the main feature of 


most fine old out-of-doors British recreation. 


More lies are told about sport in this country than about . 


anything else in the universe—even religion. Why not expose 
a few of them, humorously ? I need not labour the point, 
in relation (for example) to fox-hunting ; for the Spectator’s 
correspondence columns have long provided matter for con- 
troversy on that topic. Mr. Herbert is at his best here. He 
has the sporting set exquisitely rallied from the moment when 
his Charles Viscount Harkaway explains to a studio full of 
Chelsea-ites his hygienic philosophy of hunting: 
“ Well, a chap must do somethin’, I always tell chaps, 

For if a chap doesn’t a chap will collapse, 

And a chap keeps as fit as a chap could be wishin’ 

As long as there’s huntin’ and shootin’ and fishin.’ ” 


A little operatic license of course—that Charles and his father 
and mother, the Earl and Countess of Tantivy, should ever 
come near Chelsea; and this first act (not very brilliantly 
produced) is not so lively as the other two. But the contrast 
is established, and the real originality of acts two and three 
js that Mr. Herbert manages at once to charm us with an 
“old-world” hunting atmosphere of red coats and * John 
Peel,” and yet (like Mr. John Masefield) to make us sympathize 
with the fox and its friends, chief of whom is the Chelsea 
singer, Hugh Heather—an admirable singer, too, in Mr. Trefor 
Jones’s performance. 
Ido not think that the scene where Hugh (after bringing the 
house and the hunt bali down with a rendering of “ John 
Peel”) recites the painful reasons for his detestation of 
fox-hunting quite comes off. It is a dissonance. It creates 
uneasiness. It makes these comic hunting folk too brutal. 
One sees blood on their gay red coats. But what could be 
better than Lord Tantivy’s magnificent justification of the 
sport on the lines so familiar to ail correspondence editors —~ 
what better, in Mr. Herbert’s phrasing, than his lordship’s 
repetition of that ‘ priceless”? argument which assures us 
that hunted animals like it because, don’t you sec, they've 
got to die some day, and would certainly die less amusingly 
if they weren't pursued to their deaths ? : 
** And they’re lucky to die as they do, 
For if they do not 
They’re sure to be shot 

By someone who’s not in Who's Who. 
And I give you my word 
That a sensitive bird-— 

A point for our foolish reproachers— 
Prefers its career 
To be stopped by a peer 

And not by unmannerly poachers.’ 


’ 


To which son Charles sympathetically adds : 


* And I vow and aver 
That foxes prefer 
To be killed, as it were, in their armour 
By an aristocrat 
In a shiny top-hat 
And not by an underbred farmer. 


Tt’s all for the sake of the fox, poor thing; 
He likes to go down in his armour ; 
And oft on his face 
At the end of the chase 
A smile of serene 
Satisfaction is seen— 
To think that it wasn’t a farmer ! 


” 


I regret that on the first night some of these delicious 
Passages were cut in favour of others more sentimental, or 
not so good, like the longish and not very amusing one where 
Lady Tantivy expounds the advantages of a week-end with 
the pecrage and boasts that she provides her guests with :— 

** Seven things for breakfast; 
Very often more: 
Four and twenty bathrooms}; 
A ghost on every floor.” 


Has Mr. Herbert ever heard a great hostess talk like that ? 


A certain plausibility and accuracy is of the essence of fine 
mockery, which is achieved again in the delightful passage 
where Hugh, having shot the fox, a little knot of flunkey 
intone solemnly : 
“There are some things which are not done : 

To shoot a fox, of course, is one. 

But the offence is fouler still 

When hounds are just about to kill: 

For this is nothing, we conclude, 

But robbing hungry dogs of food : 

And persons who torment a pet 

Deserve whatever they may get.” 


These specimens give, I think, the best of Mr. Herbert's 
vein; and to my unmusical ears Mr. Dunhill seems admirably 
to have fallen in with their rhythm. At the end (we learn 
from a postscript) the Chelsea and hunting sets separate. 
Hugh’s momentarily attractive and attracted Lady Ann 
marries her red-coated ‘ white man.” Hugh joins the Savage 
Club. Allis well and hunting thrives as before . . . Another 
thing that seems likely to prosper (as not for many years past) 
is modern English light opera—thanks to Mr. Herbert and 
Mr. Dunhill. 

Ricuarp JENNINGS. 


Gramophone Notes 


A YEAR ago I published a list of twelve dises which could 
boast classical music, a good tune, and first-class repro- 
duction. Each dise contained either a single movement of a 
larger work or a complete work in itself ; a rule which cut out 
most of the finest quartets and symphonies since the companies 
always contrive to split movements on two dises even wheit 
this is not necessary. Apparently my suggestion that the 
twelve would make a perfect present for English exiles abroad 
was taken seriously and I have had many requests from 
recipients to publish another list, Here it is; twelve discs 
each with six or seven minutes’ happiness or peace which can 
be transported to the Congo, the Amazon or the Ganges. 
1. H.M.V. D 1835. Overture to Barber of Seville. Rossini. 
(6s. 6d.) 

Played by the New York Philharmonic and 

conducted by Toscanini, this is perhaps the 

best piece of cheerful music from all points of 

view of 1930. 


(4s. 60) 


Played by a French orchestra and made remark- 
able by a flute solo. A very gentle piece of music. 


2. Col. DX60. Ballet music from Orpheus. Gluck. 


3. H.M.V.D1772. Third Symphony 3rd movement. Brahms. 
(6s. 6d.) 


A Stokowski dise as memorable in its way as the 
very popular last movement of the first sym- 
phony. Very good to whistle while gardening. 
4. Col. LX60. Rose Cavalier Waltzes. R. Strauss. (6s. 61.) 
Bruno Walter conducts these with ail the care 
he would put into a Mozart symphony: the 
result wiil please even a highbrow. 


5. Col. 9929. Two songs from Henry Purcell’s The Tempest. 


(As. 6d.) 


Sung by Norman Allin. A very English pair 
of songs, by an English composer, sung by an 
English singer and recorded by an ali-Mnglisii 
company. Just the thing for export to the 
outposts of Empire. But apart from these 
merits the neglected Purcell is here done honour 
and allowed to please. 


6. Col. DB335. Clive Carey singing four English Folksongs. 


(3s.) 
I will give my love an apple; O Sally, my 
dear; My boy Billy; The Lover's Task. 
This dise seems to me quite the most universally 
attractive thing which has reached me during 
the last two years, and I have taken out of my 
list an old favourite to make room for it; 
certainly the best folksong record I have heard, 





Jé 
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7. Parlophone. E11058. Prayer by Bloch and Schumann’s 
Evensong. (4s. 6d.) Poetr VY 
*Cello soli played by Piatigorsky with organ ° 
soonmaaineal. These am, pong thos ro Per Sla ‘ANO! 
and a piece by a living composer, “ religious ” Ww 
in tone, should bring peace at the end of any THE passes are blocked by snow. Meck 
tropical afternoon. No word comes through, no message, and no letter, The 
Only the eagles plane above the snow, into 
8. Col. L2382. Romanza Andaluza by Sarasate and And wolves come down upon the villages, B acce 
Mazurka by Zarzycki. (6s. 6d.) The barrier of mountains is the end, j wi 
Violin soli played by Huberman. These two The edge of the world to us in wintry Persia, youn 
pieces show off the violin excellently and have We are self-contained, shut off. tiga’ 
very cheerful rhythms and tunes. Only the telegraph ticks out its flimsy sheets, Mr. 
Bringing the distant news of deaths of princes, Rest 
9. Polydor 95324, Fantaisie impromptu C sharp minor and Day after day the cold and marvellous su: ing 
Mazurka in B flat, by Chopin. (6s. 6d.) Rides in the cold, the pale, the marvellous heaven, as t 
Piano soli played by Brailowsky. This disc is Cutting the ice-blue folds of shadow . app 
about as good as the gramophone can do with Aslant the foot-hills where the snow begins, | pior 
the piano, and I would take this occasion of So would I have it, pure in isolation, that 
recommending many of the Polydor piano With scarcely a rumour of the varied world fart 
records for their high level of realism in a Leaping the mountain-barrier in disturbance. app 
difficult field. Are there not hearts that find their high fulfilment po 
7 Alone, with ice between them and their friends ? ; 
10. Col. LX25. Quartet in G major, K387, by Mozart. (6s. 6d.) in 
” , V. SACKVILLE-WEst, reve 
The Lener quartet is too well known for com- B bel 
ment. This is the second movement and—a 


rare thing—each of the other three can be 


bought separately on one dise apiece. They A Hundred Years Ago N 


are all as worthy of a place on the list as this. 





dey 
THE “ SpecratTor,” JANUARY 29TH, 1831. has 
11. H.M.V. E475. Segovia playing Bach and Torroba on a The French journals have supplied a document, which may tha 
guitar. (4s. 6d.) termed ‘‘ the groans of the Poles.” It is the manifesto (of whic in: 
Slee : oe : last week, we had only the concluding paragraph) issued by thf he 
This piece of virtuosity is so constant a favourite Diet to vindicate the conduct of their unhappy and _ oppressol 
with my visitors that I can allow my own countrymen, in their revolt against one of the most_ bloody, tal 
rejudice in its favour to prevail. A recent remorseless, and unsanctified tyrannies, that ever disfigured thy str 
iographer of Bach says that this disc has more face of a civilized Europe. ‘Tho dismemberment of Poland if sul 
of the true Bach spirit than many more orthodox fresh in the memories of all freemen: and a terrible, though i ie 
ones, may be a late vengeance, will not fail to visit the spoilers. > 
ai 
12. Parlo. R650. La A a ‘th Castanet 3 Tue Court AT BRIGHTON. be 
2. Parlo. R650. La Argentina dancing with Castanets. (3s. F : : em 
site i - ae (8s.) His Majesty entertained the Duke of Wellington and a larg H 
This contains the Bolero of Iradier and the arty of military officers on Friday last week. The Duke let’ th 
Serenata of Malats which, judging by corre- 3righton on Monday. His visit is said to have been connected | . 
spondence, I have already successfully ‘fathered with his office of Constable of the Tower, though attributed toa an 
on many of my readers negotiation of highest import by the quidnuncs of the day. i sO 
. : be 
. pid : SPECIAL CONSTABLES. 
On looking over this list I find it less orthodox than the last ; 
bs: ae ee i lial i Iti Lord Melbourne has addressed a circular to the Lords Lieutenant , 
with one or two items which are hardly classical at all. It is of counties, suggesting the propricty of dispensing with the futur ‘ 
none the worse for that, nor for costing £3 3s. instead of — services of special constables, which are no longer generally require, | 
£3 17s. 6d. I strongly recommend that the package be sent Hoy “9 peppery ager which, it is feared, will interfere with plans W 
=: : y ~ or calling out the Militia. 
through the good services of Imhof House, New Oxford Street, 8 : n 
who will cope with the snags and perils of customs and_ postal Stave TRADE, is 
regulations with the skill which comes of experience, From the statements of the Captain of the Primrose, which a 
After very long and careful tests I have come to the con- arrived from the Southern coast of Africa last Friday, it woull h 
ie : 4 i ie tee de? : appear that the slave trade is nearly extinct. The King of Loang t! 
clusion that the new E. M. G. Mark Xa is immensely better lately brought down sixty slaves to the shore, without being abl: he 
than its illustrious sire the Mark X. There is an analysis and to find a purchaser: they were immediately slaughtered by th 1 
realism not hitherto to be found except in special machines yal command, his majesty not having provisions to spare fu fi 
: ‘ g ; ; their keep. I 
hors commerce. Quite a number of my readers invested in the 
, . > . Twp TAT x r 7 r 
Mark X and these should avail themselves of the exchange Proposal FOR UNITING ENGLAND AND IRELAND. s 
privilege offered by the makers. It is very remarkable that O'Connell is said to intend that meetings for the repeal of the c 
the best gramophone in the world should be available for only Deion samt be See ie * vime-bost, to Se saomred “Siees ¢ 
: wa . jurisdiction of the Irish Government. He woull have shown 
thirty pounds. Those who have never yet taken the gramo- more sense by proposing that the question should not be discussed, 
phone seriously had better go to 11 Grape Street, Shaftesbury | either by Englishmen or Irishmen, except in a ship to bo stationed 





deprived of daily music. Tue “ QuaRTERLY REVIEW” versus THE Pourrican Economists. 
As a literary and critical journal, the Quarterly Review occupics 

the very first place: but in politics and political economy it is 

below the level of that Twopenny Trash it so fiercely abuses. 


Next Week Works or Humour. 


The burletta of ‘Tom Thumb,” with designs by George Cruik 
shank, adds another group of fun to his gallery of comicalities. 
A GLANce: by RABINDRANATH TAGORE The horse-marine Amazon Glumdalea is prodigiously droll: she 
ae ee nee is a compound of scullion, fish-wife, and basket-woman—aAbra- 
Tux Bronris: by E. Fk. Benson (held over from hamides in petticoats: her look and attitude in the frontispiece 

this week) are inimitable. The King and Queen, Grizzle and Huneamunca, | 


J. L.-D. 





I 

1 

Avenue at once instead of wasting any more of their lives way between the two countries, 
f 

] 

] 

| 











MAKING ParuiaMent Errective: by Sir Norman aro not so good—they want character: and tho Thumb-hero | 
ANGELL is only droll by virtue of his littleness, The designs nevertheless | 
: : are rich and well cut. 
EpvucatTion—Wuat DenmMArkK CAN Teac Us: by 
Sir Roperr Lynn Pricrs OF PROVISIONS, 
», > . y ” v¢ . we) 74 7 
A Porm: by Mumtaz Suan Nawaz Town made Flour aid .. per sack 63/— to 65/- i 
(The following week Mr. Max Beerbohm’s cartoons Seconds . . s+ 9 yy © 85/— to 60/- 
begin) Leonesa Wool .. Ae oes 2/- to 3/- 
Jamaica Coffee a .. per cwt. 25/- to 34/={ 
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Countty Life 


AnorueR “ Deus EX Macutna.” 

What may be called the Oxford Campaign for the 
Mechanized Farm advances apace in regard to propaganda. 
The Ministry gave a special grant for enquiry and research 
into “ farming achievements representing departures from 
accepted local practice ’’ ; and the zea! of some of the research 
workers has made them converts to a new sort of farming, 
yound which a hot dispute has arisen. The fifth of the inves- 
tigated ** departures ” has now appeared, and goes to confirm 
Mr. Orwin, Director of the Oxford Agricultural Economics 
Research Institute in his heresy, if heresy it is. The departure 
in question is Mr. Hosier’s, who some years ago leapt into fame 
as the inventor of an open-air dairy system, and of the simple 
apparatus that it required. He is called in the pamphlet “a 
pioneer of progress in farm management”; and the conclusion 
that Mr. Orwin seems to draw is this: ‘In the scale on which 
farming is conducted, particularly arable farming, in the 
application of machinery to intensify the value of human labour, 
in the extent to which the science of modern business manaze- 
ment finds scope, rural industry might well be ripe for a new 
revolution.’ ‘The italics are not Mr. Orwin’s, but he clearly 
believes in the necessity of revolution by a Deus ex machina, 

* * co * 

Mr. Hosier’s success in Wiltshire, a county very heavily 
depressed, has been notable ; and, as in all good farming, he 
has been improving the quality of the ground at the same time 
that he has made his annual profit. It is difficult to believe 
in a thing so un-English, so contrary to experience, as the huge 
hedgeless mechanized farm producing one product ; but the 
tale of Mr. Hosier’s success confirms a phenomenon that 
struck me more than any other in farming overseas. ‘The 
successful men were the engineers; and they were and are 
successful, in Britain as in South Australia, not because they 
dislike hedgerows or rotations of crops or mixed farming, but 
because they can save labour and, what is more, save wasic. 
How many farmers ruin within a short space the few machines 
they use ; and it is an unhappy fact that even tractors, those 
invaluable time savers, are being given up on scores of farms 
solely because of the formidable bills for repairs—often very 
badly done. 

% * 2% * 
Enouisu Fiax. 

It is of peculiar interest to those who have had any concern 
with the crop to know that the King is to grow a certain 
number of acres of fiax on his Norfolk estates. The crop 
is perhaps the loveliest there is. The light blue of the flower 
and the light green of the leaf consort together with a 
harmony hardly excelled by any plant, even, may I say, 
the Moysii brier? But the beauty is nothing beside the use. 
The, products, if we reckon the oily seed as well as the tough 
fibre, make the flax plant comparable with the olive itself. 
Recent scientific invention, if not also discovery, has both 
enlarged the use of the plant and extended the area of its 
congenial homes. The pre-eminence of Ulster was chiefiy 
due not to soil or climate as agents of growth, but to a 
peculiar quality of moist air at a particular season. This 
brought about an optimum of conditions for reducing the 
harvested crop to the right condition for extracting the 
fibre. Hereditary skill enabled and enables the specialists 
by mere inspection to tell exactly at what date the stacked 
plants were ready for the first of the two processes known as 
retting and scutching. 

* * * * 

What was and in Ulster remains an art has become also 
a science. Just as in the new glasshouses at Rothamsted 
the climate of any part of the world may be imitated. at 
any rate in respect of warmth and moisture, and, indeed, 
less perfectly in light, so apparatus may artificially supply 
the flax with the atmosphere supplied by nature over the 
Ulster fields. In the past the seed with its most valuable 
properties was sacrificed to the fibre; but both may be 
made available to the advantage of the grower, and through 
him to the rest of the world. We grew flax very successfully 
during the War; and no serious drawback was discovered 
cither from the angle of the farm or the factory. How 
many producing industries have softly and silently faded 


away—perhaps for no good reason! May I instance the 
Farina factory (for our spare potatoes) at King’s Lynn and 
the flax factory at Peterborough? Fears are being expressed 
that the many sugar factories which have saved farming in 
the Eastern Counties may go the same way if practical 
sympathy is withdrawn. Too many people argue that a 
failure in the past is indication of unsuitability. They 
forget that discovery and invention, enlarging their sphere 
every week, continually create essentially new conditions. 
We can switch on optima with a flick of the finger. 


Rwuraw Posters. 

It may be taken as a great though unintended compliment 
to the Seapa Society and to the C.P.R.E. that a counter 
propaganda to their campaign for aesthetic posters has been 
thought necessary. One of the pleas for unfettered libert 7 
to disfigure tree or building or scene is written in dramatic 
verse, and describes a trial in which the plaintiff and 
defendant are—presumably—the C.P.R.E. and the profes- 
sional billposter, with a special line in beer! The C.P.R.E, 
appears as the S.S.E. or Society for Stopping Everything. 
It is perhaps no indiscretion to report the experience of a 
Member of Parliament who took a long walk recently in the 
south of England, with the definite object of making a census 
of the more obvious roadside advertisements. When he 
“ame to analyse his record he found that a singularly small 
percentage—I think 4 per cent.—concerned any product 
whose advertisement would do any service to the nation. 
In spite of the propagandist doggere! the greater firms 
are among the most eager subscribers to the campaign for 
a more beautiful England. It is more than probable that 
we shall soon see by-laws generally adopted by which the 
size and shape and even location of advertisement posters 
will be regulated. This has already been done in the Irish 
Free State and, I think, in Germany. Certainly in England 
a good many firms would welcome such action if it were 
wisely done. It seems that some of the huge hoardings— 
especially those erected along vacant ground in suburbs— 
prove a waste of money to the advertisers and are used 
under the urgency of a perhaps necessary but unremunerative 
competition. The posters are put up to keep others away. 


a He a: us 


One of the difficulties of co-operation between advertisers 
and preservers of beauty is that the withdrawal of an 
advertisement held to be objectionable may do no good ; 
may even do harm. For example: there is one very 
beautiful tree beside a popular road and it is the very key to the 
composition of a most English scene. It was decorated 
with an advertisement which was willingly and at once 
removed at the first hint. Another firm at once took the 
place. This, too, immediately withdrew the poster when 
its offence was pointed out. But the scene had scarcely a 
day of unsullied charm. Its last state was worse than its 
first or second. Not only was the trunk presently plastered 
with a glaring poster but standard posters were erected on 
either side; and the latest occupants were much harder of 
persuasion than the first. They had come in where angels 
had consented not to tread. 


* * * % 


Hicu Speep TReEEs. 

A question reaches me as to the best screening trees or shrubs, 
One of the trees that has most surely established itself in 
favour, with gardeners at any rate, though not with foresters, is 
cupressus macrocarpa. The world is in a hurry ; and high- 
speed trees are sure of popularity. It is altogether astounding 
how quickly this tree will make an evergreen screen of great 
height. Moreover, both colour and form are comely. lacro- 
carpa deserves its vogue; but some other evergreens are 
much less slow in growth than is generally thought, and are 
therefore less popular than they should be. Perhaps most 
evergreens respond more than deciduous trees to generous 
treatment. Even yews, if heavily manured, will grow fast 
enough to bear comparison with a privet; and as a hedge 
they are quite incomparable, W. Beacu Tromas. 
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Letters to 


CLEARING THE SLUMS 
|To the Editor of the Specraror.| 


Sin,—I have read Mr. Alfred C. Bossom’s article upon 
“Clearing the Slums” with considerable interest. This 


problem is such a difficult one that any new point of view 
is worthy of consideration, especially when coming from a 
man of Mr. Bossom’s wide experience in constructional work. 

I have not sufficiently examined the possibilities of building 
over railways in cuttings to give any considered opinion as 
to its practicability. A great deal, of course, would depend 
upon the terms the railway companies were prepared to 
grant for the acquisition of the necessary rights, and a com- 
parison would have to be made between the cost of a scheme 
of this kind and the price at which other sites suitable for 
the erection of large blocks of tenement buildings could be 
secured by clearance schemes. 

There is no doubt that considerable areas of land could 
be acquired now occupied by very old properties, not only 
slums, but larger properties falling out of date for letting in 
the ordinary way, and business premises that could more 
conveniently be removed outside the London area, and on 
these sites blocks of modern tenement dwellings could be 
erected. I am inclined to the view that this is the more 
fruitful field for exploration, without in any sense putting 
outside consideration Mr. Bossom’s scheme. 

The method Mr. Bossom .suggests the temporary 
accommodation of dispossessed slum dwellers while new 
housing provision is being carried out is very ingenious, but 
my own experience is that once tenants are placed in occupa- 
tion of a house or flat, it is very difficult to again remove 
them, but perhaps inducements could be offered which would 
overcome this natural repugnance to again moving on. IT am 
much impressed by Mr. Bossom’s proposals for timing the 
building programme, and arranging in advance for delivery 
of materials at fixed periods. This, IT am sure, would mean 
considerable economy as well as expedition. 

The more I examine the problem of London slums, the 
more I am impressed with the desirability of removing the 
population from the congested areas of London to the 
outlying districts, and experience has already shown very 
clearly that the continued provision of housing accommodation 
in London itself tends to attract people to London and so to 
accentuate the problem of overcrowding. There are large 
numbers of men whose occupations compel them to live in 
London itself, but I am persuaded that a considerable portion 
of the present popuiation could quite as conveniently carry 
on their work if they were living at a not unreasonable 
distance from London itself. 

The problem of transport presents many difficulties, but 
IT am sure many of these could be removed by a considered 
scheme of town planning, which would give more direct 
aceess to the available building land round London. The 
advantage of building upon these new areas is very great, 
land is cheaper, more open spaces could be given, and if 
large colonies were provided production 
employed in building the houses and the 
would compare very favourably with the 
sites in London and building blocks of 
thereon. In this way it would be possible 
rent in the outskirts than in London itself, 

One main objection that the slum dwellers have to removal 
to the outskirts is that they are detached from their friends 
and customary surroundings. Colony housing would materi- 
ally reduce this objection, and the tenants of entire districts 
could be removed en masse to the new colonies. The cost 
of “bus or railway fares rather alarms tenants whom it is 
desired to house at a distance from London, but it surely 
would be possible to devise a scheme by which some further 
concessions in the way of workmen’s fares could be arranged, 
and it would add much to the attractiveness of these proposals 
if railway or “bus tickets, as the case may be, could be included 
in the rent paid by the tenant for his house. He would then 
know precisely what his all-in commitments were. 

On one thing I am quite certain—that there is no single 
method of solving this problem of the slums. It 
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the Editor 


approached from many standpoints, and the co-operatig, 
must be secured of national, municipal and private enterprise, 
and new suggestions, like Mr. Bossom’s, should be cordially 
welcomed and seriously examined.—I am, Sir, &e., rf 
House of Commons. J. Tupor Wartrrs, 


[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Sir,—TI have read with great interest the two recent articles 
in your paper dealing with slum clearance in London, by 
Mr. A. C. Bossom. Having some acquaintance with this 
subject, I should be glad if you will permit me to make g 
few remarks thereon. 

Mr. Bossom has done a public service in drawing attention 
to a practical method of eliminating these slums within 
a reasonably short period. The method he proposes has 
been used elsewhere and presents no architectural difficulties, 
In fact it seems so easy that one wonders why it has not 
been suggested before. To construct tenement house 
over the open spaces provided by * sunken railway tracks” 
for the purpose of creating immediately “ slum clearance 
areas” is a solution which should command great support, 
I hope, indeed, that his proposals will receive the most careful 
consideration by the London County Council and_ other 
authorities who are concerned with this serious problem. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw in his observations at the end of the 
second article suggests that the * Railway Companies will 
open their mouths pretty wide when Mr. Bossom comes 
into the market.” They will no doubt demand compensation 
for surrendering their overhead * open spaces,” but whether 
you utilize these open spaces or whether you convert into 
piles of flats the “* little mean houses of two storeys” referred 
to by Mr. Shaw, reasonable payments would in either case 
have to be made; and I cannot conceive that the one will 
be more expensive than the other. In any case Mr. Bossom’s 
proposals will dislocate fewer people. because if you destroy 


good existing houses, it will mean the rehousing of — those 
displaced as well as the rchousing of the slim dwellers, 


This would involve also litigation and delay and_ probably 
much additional cost. 

Mr. Shaw further suggests that it would not be the slum 
dweller who would remove into the new tenements but other 
people of a more prosperous class who would vacate their 
own lodgings and crowd into the new buildings. This, of 
course, should be obviated if the local authorities did their 
work properly, because, so far as I can judge of the scheme, 
they would have control of it in all its details and they would 
no doubt only allow slum dwellers to take advantage of it. 

I cannot help feeling that Mr. Bernard Shaw has criticized 
this scheme not from the point of view as to whether it is 
practical or not, but from the standpoint of using if as an 
instrument for advancing the theoretical objects of the 
Fabian Society. 

I understand that the Minister of Health has recently 
requested a quinquennial programme of slum clearance 
from local authorities. The scheme proposed by Mr. Bossom 
for London should be capable of accomplishment, if his 
figures are correct, at a greater speed and within two quin- 
quennial periods and at probably about the same cost. If 
this is so his scheme should appeal to both ratepayers and 
the railway companies: but those who would gain most 
would be the unfortunate slum dwellers whom we all wish to 
assist.—-I am, Sir, &e., ELIBANK, 

238 St. James Court, SW. 


|7'o the Editor of the Sprcrsror. 


Sm,—-Mr. Bossom’s articles on slum clearance in your recent 
issues have been something to be thankful for. There are 
those especially, perhaps, amongst unfortunates who are 
subjected to the now almost nightmarish conditions of the 
present House of Conimons, who regard an appeal like Mr. 
Bossom’s, for some clear-headed and constructive piece of 
action, as almost the only hope. For the haunting fear that 
this country has lost its ability to face crises with courage, 
however unfounded that fear may be, is undeniably with us 
to-day. Only action can dispel it. 


I do not wish to deal in detail with Mr. Bossom’s admirable 
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suggestions. He isa technician far more competent to speak 
than Iam. His suggestion of roofing in the railways seems to 
the lay mind obvious and sensible ; but surely we need not 
jimit the speed of our slum clearance work to the number of 
persons that can be temporarily housed by this means. It is 
quite possible to take slum dwellers to houses erected on open 
spaces in the suburbs for a temporary period, and bring 
them to their work in specially provided transport, either free 
or at a very reduced rate. Therefore, the first batch of slum 
dwellers can be rehoused at a good distance from their work 
temporarily while new houses are being built for them. This 
alone gives the possibility of additional speed ; for naturally 
Mr. Bossom is quite right, and Sir Robert Donald quite wrong, 
jn supposing the slum dweller can be permanently rehoused in 
the suburbs at a distance from his work, where he will have to 
pay an altogether impossible proportion of his income in daily 
transport charges. 

I must, however, make one comment of substance on Mr. 
Bossom’s proposals. Admirable as all his suggestions are, they 
remain, in the form in which he makes them, a mere exhorta- 
tion to action on the part of the L.C.C. Mr. Bossom, as an 
alderman, should tell us quite frankly what hopes he has of 
them being listened to. The L.C.C., as Mr. B. S. Townvoe 
states, is undertaking a fairly substantial housing programme 
already (about 7,000 houses a year). Large as the expenditure 
of this programme may be, it is probably by no means keeping 
pace with the natural growth in the London population ; so 
it does not touch the slums at all. But neither the L.C.C. nor 
any other local authority either will, or, indeed, in most cases 
can, undertake the enormous financial commitments of a 
really large-scale slum clearance scheme. Will not Mr. Bossom 
agree with us that nothing in fact will be done until and 
unless a central housing authority is set up, analogous to the 
Central Electricity Board. which can and will take the slum 
clearance problem out of the hands of local authorities and 
deal with it by direct, centralized action ? The local autho- 
rities have now all got five-year housing programmes which 
will keep them thoroughly busy. These, of course, will not 
be interfered with; but the Central Housing Board will 
undertake the job of national slum clearance. The money 
must be raised nationally, either on specially issued Housing 
Bonds, or on a direct Consolidated Government issue. Very 
important economies can certainly be made by a centralized 
building organization of this kind. A more detailed account 
than I venture to impose on your readers here will be found in 
adocument shortly to be issued setting out in detail the general 
economic programme advocated by the signatories of the 
so-called ** Mosley *’ Memorandum. We of this new group are 
convinced that housing is by far the greatest single piece of 
constructive work which awaits the attention of the conmu- 
nity, and on which alone a really significant proportion of the 
unemployed ean be set at work. Our suggestion for a Central 
Housing Board, which will carry out this work, will, of course, 
arouse frantic opposition amongst all the conventionally- 
minded. All I can say here is that its critics should face one 
simple fact. Hither the job can be done by this method or it 
cannot be done at all. Nobody can possibly pretend that the 
local authorities can, or clear the slums. A Central 
Housing Board could, and would, do so. In fact, of course, 
that is the real objection to it. People instinctively feel that 
it actually would do something. —-I am, Sir, &e., 
House of Commons, JOUN 


will, 


STRACHEY. 


RELIGION AND SOCIALISM 
|V'o the Editor of the Srecraron.] 
Mr. John Strachey’s article in your last issue demands 
a little analysis. It is published under the title of * The 
Challenge to Religious Orthodoxy.” Now this is a title 
which suggests the young and vigorous spirit, itself religious, 
attacking the fossilization of religion which the orthodoxies 
embody. I say ‘itself religious,” for you cannot attack 
the orthodoxies of religion without presupposing that religion 
itself is common to attacker and attacked. To such an 
attack I should myself respond very readily, for there is 
a real sense in which all progress in religious thought comes 
from attacking the orthodoxies. Thus, the Buddha attacks 
a decadent Brahminism, Jesus a fossilized Judaism, and by 
their attack and their teaching they establish new concep- 


SIR, 


tions which themselves later suffer the same fate of fossilization 
through organizations and creeds, which, in turn, need further 
attack. 

But the body of the articte belies its title. It 
challenge to religious orthodoxy ; it is a denial of the religious 
spirit as being opposed to Socialism, as being transcendental 
whilst Socialism is mundane, as directing people's attention 
to the hereafter and distracting their attention from the 
problems of the present. And it ends with a highly ingenious 
change of position to the effect that if religion does not mean 
what Mr. Strachey thinks it means, then what is the difference 
between it and Socialism ? 

Now nobody will dispute that any religion which postulates 
a hereafter in which the injustices of this world are remedied 
an be used with an opiate effect on the masses. Nobody 
will deny, moreover, that organized Churches tend to take 
on the characteristics of the society in which they exist, and 
to act as barriers to changes within society. And _ this is 
indeed a grave evil. But what kas that got to do with the 
issue which Mr. Strachey’s article—but not his tithe— 
poses? He need not have limited his observation, nor, 
indeed, his illustrations, to organized Churches. He could 
have found a precise analogy in polities. 

Let me rewrite what appears to be Mr. Strachey’s con- 
tention in terms of polities, thus :— 


is not a 


** Socialism is the finest effort of the human imagination. Thus 
a Socialist Party comes into existence. But revolutionary Parties, 
once formed, are subject to the same Jews of self-interest as anv 
other institution. They make a certain amount of progress by 
appealing to the dispossessed proletariat of the towns. But this 
will not take them to power. To get power they must attract 
other sections of the population, and to do this they must diluto 
their doctrine accordingly. Thus, the character of the revolu- 
tionary Party changes during its onward path. In the end when 
it attains power, it tends to act as the caretaker of the very interests 
it set out originally to destroy. Therefore attack the orthodox 
Socialist Party, and still more attack the spirit of Socialism.” 

If Mr. Strachey’s line of reasoning is correct, the foregoing 
is equally correct. But this conclusion would take Mr. 
Strachey out of polities, as his eonclusions on religion take 
him out of religious orthodoxies. But does he come out 
of politics ?——not a bit! He knows that Socialism is a 
bigger thing than the Labour Party. And similarly, religion 
is bigger than the Churches or the creeds. 

It is noteworthy that Mr. Strachey liinits his observa- 
tions to Christianity. This facilitates the conclusion he seeks 
to draw, that religion is an opiate which acts against Socialism. 
But he is much less than just to Christianity. For if it be 
true that the teachings of the Churches predispose people 
to acquiescence in social wrong when they ought to revolt, 
it is surely equally true that the spirit of Jesus prompts 
them continually to revolt. I imagine that many thousands 
of others besides me trace their hatred of social wrong and 
the impetus that drove them into active political effort to 
the effect upon their own minds of the standards of value 
that Jesus preached. If the Churches are a soporific, Jesus 
is a high explosive. Moreover, going outside Christianity, 
what has Mr. Strachey to say about the effect of Gandhi's 
teaching in India? It is a profoundly religious teaching ! 
It has created a movement of revolt, based upon self-control 
and non-violence, that can hardly be described, whatever 
one thinks of the movement, as a soporific. 

The truth is, I think, that Mr. Strachey is completely 
at sea as to the nature of religion itself. Tolstoi defined if, 
matchlessly, as “the relation in which a man conceived 
himself to stand to the Universe and the Powers behind it.” 
That conception will determine a man’s standard of values. 
That standard, in the broad, will govern his life. Now it 
is possible to attack a particular conception of a man’s 
relation to the Universe and the Powers behind it. It is 
possible to attack the standard of values which results from 
a given conception of that relationship. But what it seems 
to me to be perfectly absurd to attack is the idea that a 
man should have a conception of his relationship to the 
and the Powers behind it —i.e., should possess a 
religion and that is precisely what Mr. Strachey’s article 

as apart from his title—-really does, 

And then at the end he gives himself away completely 
by asking, “Is Socialism a new religion or the end of 
religion ?” It is neither. It is a social philosophy derived 
from men’s hatred of oppression, injustice, waste and muddle, 
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hunger and war, a philosophy shared by those who suffer 
physically, and those who suffer in the sufferings of their 
brothers. And it springs from that ‘whisper half heard in 
the heart’? which says that men are more than they seem, 
from a conception of man’s relation to the Universe and 
the Powers behind it which will not be satisfied with less 
than the Godlike for the sons and the daughters of God.— 
IT am, Sir, &c., W. J. Brown. 
2 Upper Belgrave Street, London, S.W.1. 


THE CALL OF THE CHURCH 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 

Sir,—I think the letter of Mr. Jethro Sable in your issue of 
January 24th raises a vital point, and explains the reason 
why the Church of England is losing grip—because so many 
English clergymen fail in their parochial duties. I am par- 
ticularly interested by his reference to Westminster. ‘This 
district, as far as I remember, has six churches. I was some 
vears ago on the staff of a hostel in Westminster which was 
run by a society connected with the Church of England, 
and practically all the seventy resident young girls were 
members of the Established Church. During the year that 
I was there no clergymen ever paid us a pastoral visit. In 
fact, when one member of the staff died suddenly we had 
quite a lot of trouble in getting a clergyman to come and 
conduct a short service in our little chapel. But before I 
came there a clergyman had called to point out to the Head 
that he would be quite unable to spare any time on us at all. 

As a member of the Church of Ireland, may I advance 
the heretical idea that clerical energy might be better used 
in personally secking out church members, than in multi- 
plication of unattractive services ?—I am, Sir, &e., 

(Miss) Dorotiy Kerr. 
Seapatrick Rectory, Banbridge, Co, Down. 


[To the Editor of the Sexcraror.] 


Sir,—The letter by Mr. Jethro Sable in your last week’s 
issue contains a truth but not the whole truth. He complains 
that for six years no clergyman has manifested any interest 
in him or his household. It is, I regret to say, true that, 
generally speaking, London clergy do not visit their people. 

Now, Sir, this is my experience. Nine months ago I became 
vicar of this parish in North West London. The congregation 
at church was small. I determined to make a regular systematic 
attack on my people in visiting them. I sent them circulars, &c., 
of the special preachers. I sent many of them a “ Christmas 
Greeting’; and have done much to make the services alive 
and interesting. I have developed the social activities, &c., &e. 
What are the results ?. When I call to visit the people living 
in the more expensive flats they receive me most kindly and 
chat in a very friendly way—but when Sunday comes and 
I look round the church to see a new face I am disappointed. 
The poorer people have responded best in every way. 

My church fabric is dilapidated. The poorer folk are giving 
me their pennies to make God’s House beautiful. The people 
living in more expensive flats, £300 per annum, are most inter- 
ested in the restoration scheme but ‘‘ You know, Vicar, times 
are hard and moncy is tight.” Yet on Sundays I see some 
of them go off to golf and motoring. 

Mr. Sable has struck an unfortunate patch but there are two 
sides to the story.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. LEE FEATHERSTONE, 


Maida Vale, N.W. 8. Vicar of Emmanuel Church. 


[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 


Mr. Sable is not alone in his experience. I, too, live in 
Westminster. Two years ago, being a well-known resident, 
I changed my house to one near a church in a square. The 
vicar lives there too. I wrote, asking him to call on my cook 
who was a Churchwoman recently widowed. He did not do so. 
I attended his church—a little spasmodically—but still, I 
attended it. Nine months ago, having never been visited or 
asked to help in any way, I sent him a subscription. Three 
months later he called. I was out and there it ended. He 
has still not been to see the cook; but she has Ieft me.—I am, 
Pit, <ec., KENT. 


Sir, 





an 
GREAT BRITAIN AND INDIA 


[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 
Srr,—IXnowing your interest in promoting internation 
understanding and the work you have already done in helpi 
to bridge the gulfs between the races, I should like to bring 
to your notice one or two facts. Coloured students and 
visitors to London find it more and more difficult to Obtain fe 
suitable accommodation. On enquiring at hotels or boarding. 4 
houses they are either told quite bluntly that they are nj — 
welcomed or else put off with the excuse of no vacancig § 
To give two definite examples—in the whole of Gower Str f 
and Bloomsbury Street there is only one hotel, and that, 
small one kept by a continental, which will take coloum) 
students. The second example is the case of a well-know — 
and distinguished Indian visitor. On two occasions th — 
room booked for him was cancelled by the hotel people on, 1 
flimsy excuse after they realised that he was coloured. ] 

In addition to these practical difficulties the colour F 
student is followed by social disabilities throughout his stay F 
in London. ‘This is in marked contrast to his or her reception 
on the Continent. How are these facts going to react o | 
future international and inter-racial relations? These students 
of to-day will to-morrow be the leaders of their countries, 7 
Can England afford to send back home every year hundred 
of embittered and disillusioned students with nothing but 
unhappy memories of their stay in England ?—I am, Sir, &c, 

Indian Students’ Union and Hostel, J. S. AIMAn, 

112 Gower Street, W.C. 1. 
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THE UNIVERSITY FRANCHISE 
| To the Editor of the SpecTator.]} 
Sir,—In the interesting article on “ The University Fran 
chise ” in last week’s Spectator, I venture to think that ther 
is one point which you and the Burgesses of the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge in their memorandum have over f 
looked. The University franchise at Oxford and Cambridge 
is granted to graduates who have: (a) taken the degree of | 


Master of Arts, and (b) kept their names on the books of their |> 


college. Both these conditions require only the payment of | 
fees, and are no guarantee of any higher intellectual equipment | 
than that possessed by many persons who have not had the 
advantages of education at either of these two older Universi: ” 
ties. 





fees, and it therefore seems to me that the plural voting of the | 
present system is in part based, to however small an extent, [ 
on a property qualification, and should be withdrawn unless 
you believe in plural voting in itself. The proper place for 
such eminent persons as in the past have graced the roll of 
University Burgesses would appear to be in a reformed Upper > 
Chamber where they would not have to face either * the 
vear and tear of the usual electoral campaign,” or that of th: | 
House of Commons.—I am, Sir, &c., H. W. Fox. 
Oxford. 


LORD LONSDALE AND THE R:.S.P.C.A. 
[To the Editor of the SpecTatonr.| 

Sir,—-May I be permitted to indicate to your readers, who 
may have been puzzled by the correspondence published | 
in your issue of January 17th, that this correspondence: | 
is entirely between Mr. Coleridge and Lord Lonsdale, and 7 
it is a little difficult to see why it was sent to the Spectator: | 

Mr. Coleridge is an old and respected member of the | 
R.S.P.C.A., but he holds no official position therein. He | 
is not, as might perhaps be supposed from Lord Lonsdale’s t 
letter, a director of the R.S.P.C.A., 
position in the National Anti-Vivisection Society. 


3 
The appointment of patrons, president and vice-presidents | 


of the R.S.P.C.A. is vested in the Council of the Society. | 
being definitely provided for in rule IV (4) of the Socicty’s 
Rules. 
resign the vice-presidency, which he has held for many years 


Many graduates are not able to afford to pay the necessary |, 


although he holds that 


The Council has not requested Lord Lonsdale to | 





in virtue of services rendered to the Society's work in the 
general prevention of cruelty. 

I have no intention of discussing the question of cruelties 
connected with the training and management of wild animals 
for public performances. I hold views diametrically opposed 
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to those of the noble Earl as to the desirability of such per- 
formances, even if, in some exceptional circumstances, Lord 
Lonsdale can guarantee that cruelty is in no way involved, 
but what I would desire to make clear to readers of the 
Spectator is that membership in the R.S.P.C.A. does not 
compel the adoption of any particular policy in regard to 
matters not yet included within the scope of animal protection 
acts, and it does not seem obvious why Mr. Coleridge should 
desire to impose upon Lord Lonsdale conditions which do 
not apply to any other member. 

{ trust that the common good sense of the annual meeting 
(with which Mr. Coleridge more or less threatens Lord 
Lonsdale) will clearly show that the great object of the 
R.S.P.C.A. is the co-operation ofall for the prevention of cruelty, 
and not coercive measures for the exclusion of some who 
are not yet ready to go with us all the way.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Epvirn Warp, 
Hon. Sec. Shropshire Branch, R.S.P.C.A. and Branch 
Representative of Group Nine on the Council. 
Acton Burnell, Salop. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—I read with interest a letter in your issue of the 24th inst. 
from the Secretary of the Performing Animal Defence League, 
in which he referred to Lord Lonsdale’s refusal to resign either 
from the presidency of Mills’s Circus or his position as vice- 
president of the R.S.P.C.A. 

May I say that I brought up this question some time ago 
at a council meeting of the R.S.P.C.A., and put a resolution 
on the agenda that Lord Lonsdale should be asked to resign 
as vice-president, as I considered it was quite inconsistent 
with his patronage of wild beast shows and performing animals 
which the society is fighting against? A majority of the 
council voted against my resolution (giving as the reason 
that it would ‘** offend the House of Lords ”’ !), 

I wish to draw the attention of members to this incident 
as typical of what often goes on: no steps taken for fear 
of offending someone in a prominent position. I receive 
numerous letters of complaint from members of the R.S.P.C.A, 
all over the country asking why there isso much delay in 
getting any reforms, and they are puzzled at the lack of 
progress. 

Personally I feel most strongly that measures framed to 
stop cruelty to animals should never be turned down for any 
reason whatever. The Society should think of the welfare 
of animals and for that alone; it was founded for that 
object. The kind-hearted public support it most generously, 
but they know nothing of the way it is worked, and with 
all the money at its disposal I consider a great many unncces- 
sary cruelties, such as performing animals, should not be in 
existence to-day. 

I should like the members to know that, in my opinion, 
they should bestir themselves, look into the matter and 
take a hand in reorganizing what should be a most mag- 
hilicent institution.—I am, Sir, &c., Atimgé Cory, 

28 Belgrave Square, S.W.1. 

[This correspondence concerning Lord Lonsdale’s position 
in the R.S.P.C.A. must now cease.—Ep. Spectator.] 


PERFORMING ANIMALS 

[Vo the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—Lord Lonsdale writes a very plausible defence of the 
Circus with its performing animals, but I do not see that he 
has made out a good case for their justification. It may pos- 
sibly be that the show at Olympia is one of the best of its kind. 
It may also be that the curious friendship between a particular 
horse and a particular tiger is of long standing. But these 
exceptional things do not in the least justify circuses in 
general nor the exploiting of animals under unnatural con- 
ditions for gain. Rather do they make the matter worse ; 
for such freakish companionships may be emulated by the 
smaller showman for his smaller circus, and may involve 
great cruelty and brutality in the endeavour to go one better 
in what seems unnatural and exciting. 

Everyone knows that even apart from the training, the 
conditions of moving circus life constitute a cruelty in them- 
selves. Everyone also knows that the crux of the cruelty 
question lies in the fact that the turn must not fail. 

Anyone who understands animals can teach them clever 


tricks. I have had dogs which have done delightful amateur 
“turns,” but it was always understood that the whole thing 
was a game and that a failure would not be a dire affair. 
In the circus the animal must know that failure will indeed 
be a very dire affair. 

There does not exist an argument which can really justify 
these performances. And sooner or later they will disappear 
in the same way that other cruelties have done, through the 
enlightening of public opinion.—I am, Sir, &c., 

20 Abingdon Court, W.8. JEAN GRAHAM. 


THE PULFORD STREET SITE 
[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 

Srr,—On July 14th, 1928, you were kind enough to print our 
appeal for £32,000 to acquire the Pulford Street Site in West- 
minster for housing purposes. During the 2} years that 
have since elapsed we have collected nearly £26,000, and are 
now endeavouring to collect the remaining £6,000. That 
widespread interest has been aroused is shown by donations 
received, which have ranged from £5,000 to 3d., and represent 
the sympathy of every class of citizen ; and as our expenses 
have been kept to 3} per cent., practically all the money sub- 
scribed has gone towards the purchase of the land. 

The Westminster Housing Trust, Ltd. has now been formed 
as a Public Utility Society, under the Industrial and Provident 
Societies Acts, to develop the site. Mr. EK. Vincent Harris, 
F.R.I.B.A., is completing plans of working-class flats which 
it is expected will accommodate about 900 people. The 
rents are to be kept at a reasonable figure, and it is proposed 
to have ample open space, as the site purchased by us has beer 
added to by a gift from the Duke of Westminster of an addi- 
tional half-acre of frontage. The total cost of the scheme is 
estimated at about £120,000,towards which the Westminster 
City Council is making a grant of 15 per cent., not to exceed 
£20,000. It is intended to raise the balance of this sum by 
issuing Loan Stock and £1 Ordinary shares, and a prospectus 
will shortly be circulated giving full details. 

Working-class people have neither the money nor the tims 
to travel long distances, they must live near their work, and 
this point we noticed was especially emphasised by Mr. Bossom 
in your issue of January 10th. A correspondent in the same 
number pointed out the extreme undesirability of underground 
tenements. Unfortunately, Westminster has many inhabited 
basements in which children as well as adults sleep, and we 
could quote sad instances of families living in overcrowded 
conditions in dari insanitary underground rooms. 

Westminster contributes so much to the pleasure of tha 
civilized world, with its lovely buildings and famous streets, 
its parks, its hotels, theatres, clubs, &c., that it is but fittinz 
that the people who minister to that pleasure in so many 
humble ways should have, what is, after all, their birthright— 
a healthy place in which to live and sleep. We should be glad 
to furnish any further information and still more grateful for 
contributions towards the £6,000 still needed, which may be 
sent to Lady Walston, Chairman of the Pulford Street Site 
Committee, 14 Carlos Place, W.1.—I am, Sir, &e., 

IsaABEL MARGESSON, 
Hon. Secretary, Pulford Street Site Committee. 
65 Victoria Strect, London, S.W. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 


Tur AGE or TREES. 

With reference to the age of trees, mentioned in Sir W. 
Beach Thomas’ ‘‘ Country Life” article, the * Big Trees” of 
California attain a much greater age than one thousand years. 
These trees (Sequoia Gigantea) are believed to be capable of 
living to five thousand years under favourable conditions ; 
in actual fact, at least one that was felled was found to be 
two thousand two hundred years old.—D. T. Srewarr, 
Woodside, Sunnylaw. 

SuNDAY OPENING OF CINEMAS. 

The controversy in respect to the Sunday opening of cinemas 
gives an opportunity for hospitals and other charities to 
express appreciation of the valuable financial assistance 
received from the performances. Although King’s College 
Hospital, through its position in South London, does not 
obtain as much as hospitals in Central London, the amount 
would be a serious loss, especially at the present time, if any 
change were made in the existing arrangements.—C. E. A. 
BrpWELL, House Governor, King’s College Hospital, Denmark 
Hill, London, S.E. 5. 
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Otto on Bhakti 


India’s Religion of Grace and Christianity compared and 
contrasted. By Rudolf Otto. Translated by F. H. Foster, 
D.D. (Student Christian Movement. 6s.) 

Tux thousands who have received enlightenment from Pro- 

fessor Otto’s ‘‘ Idea of the Holy,” will rejoice that he has now 

given us, in a form that all can appreciate, a study of one of 
the particular problems of comparative religion : namely, the 
presence outside the Christian scheme of lights and experiences 
which we specially connect with Christianity. Modern 
students of Hinduism have more and more drawn attention 
to the importance of the Bhakti school of devotion or ‘* way of 
love,” as contrasted with the impersonal monism of the 
Vedanta ; finding here many of the most precious values of 
personal religion, and numerous striking parallels with Chris- 
tian piety. But it has remained for Professor Otto to demon- 
strate the deep theological implications of these facts, and the 
witness they bear to the human soul’s innate sense of depend- 
ence Gn a personal yet transcendent Reality over against it ; 
which “ lays hold ” on the creature that needs to be “ saved.” 

The contrast between the orthodox Brahminism of the 
Vedanta as expounded by its chief prophet Sankara and the 
Bhakti religion of the school of Ramanuja is more acute than 
any of the contrasts within Christianity ; except perhaps that 
between the extreme Neo-platonism of Dionysius the Areo- 
pagite and the warm atmosphere of Christo-centric piety. 
Both, it is true, are world-renouncing systems. But for the 
followers of Sankara, God is the Absolute, with whom no 
personal relation is possible ; and union by absorption is the 
goal of the soul’s life. For the bhakta, He is Isvara, the 
personal saving Lord ; “ believed, received, and experienced.” 
The soul’s relation with Him is realistic, ardent, affective ; 
and the union it seeks is a communion of love. The first 
system requires a monistic, the second a dualistie philosophy : 
the first means a virtual pantheism, the second a personalist 
theism. Bhakti, says Professor Otto, ‘is faith, filled with 
love, expressing itself in reverence,” It is a characteristic 
religion of ‘* grace,”’ since it is wholly centred on the contrast 
of nature and spirit ; the felt need of something “‘ given ”’ to the 
human creature, its alienation from the Holy and need of 
rescue—its powerlessness, left to itself, to achieve its own 
blessedness. ‘* Try and see what thou canst do, and discover 
that thou canst do nothing.” 

The opposition between monistic Hinduism and Bhakti, and 
the parallel between Christianity and ‘‘ India’s religion of 
grace,”’ are therefore clear enough. Indeed, nearly everything 
quoted here from the Bhakti scriptures could be illustrated 


from the writings of the Christian saints ; showing how Closely 
religious souls of East and West approach one another jy 
solving the problems of the inner life. Beginning in thy 
Bhagavad-gita, “ this doctrine of grace rises till it gains at lag 
positions which dumbfound us Protestants by their analogy ty 
our fundamentalideas.” It istrue that Dr. Otto emphasizes these 
likenesses by his use of Christian ascetic language concerning 
passive surrender, synergism, salvation by grace, and so forth, 
But the fundamental similarity cannot be denied, and is eve, 
acknowledged by spiritually minded Hindus. Thusa venerable 
Bhakti teacher said to him: ‘ I would sooner become a Chrix 
tian than acknowledge the teachings of Sankara ; and I haye 
more fellowship with you than with his followers ”’ ; and, at 
the great temple of Vishnu at Vrindavana, he found the Gospel 
of St. Luke being sold, side by side with the Gita, as the life of 
** Jesus, the last Avatar of Vishnu.” 


But if Bhakti, in its noblest developments, so closely repro- . 


duces Christian spirituality, where are we to look for the 
differentia which Christians must claim for their own revelation 
of Truth? The distinction, says Otto, is not merely in degree, 
but in the fact that the two religions, in spite of resemblance in 
devotional colour, turn as a matter of fact on different axes, 
All Indian religion is pessimistic: it is centred on the souls 
rescue from an unreal world of misery and sin. Christianity is 
profoundly optimistic : it is built upon the double hope of the 
soul’s attainment of God, and of God’s redemption of the 
natural world. But the “coming of the Kingdom ’’—the 
glorifying and perfecting of the created order—which is integral 
to the Gospel, has no place in the aspirations of Bhakti: the 
bhakta might begin the Lord’s Prayer, but he could not finish 
it. Whilst the axis of Christian spirituality is the objective 
idea of God, the Holy, and the epiphany of this transcendent 
Holy in the soul and the temporal world, the axis of Bhakti is 
subjective and individualistic. It is ‘ the doctrine of the 


individual atman (self) and of the eternal Aiman, and the sal- | 
* religion of © 
& ENG 


vation of the one by the other.” Thus India’s 
grace ’’ whilst it certainly embodies a profound experience of 


God and the soul, cannot give that wholeness of experience, at 7 
once individual and corporate, world-embracing and world: | 
renouncing, utterly dependent- and vigorously creative, which ~ 


is the secret of the richest and most balanced Christian theism. 
As Dr. Otto clearly shows in his final chapter, it is by the study 
of these fundamental differences, rather than the superficial 
similarities between the two systems, that we shall best leam 


to appreciate the genius of each. EVELYN UNDERHILL 


Whistler’s Letters 


Whistler, the Friend. 
cott. 10s. 6d.) 
Att who are interested in Whistler, not only as an artist 
but as a social phenomenon, must be grateful to Mr. and 
Mrs. Pennell for the immense labour and devotion which 
went to the making of their ‘* Life” of the Master. The 
Whistler Journal which contained the facts, many of which 
had been toned down in the previously published ‘“ Life,” 
placed the public even more in their debt. The joint authors 
took every trouble to make their work as complete as possible. 
They took down every scrap of reminiscence from Whistler's 
own lips, they collected innumerable press cuttings (now in 
a large box in the Library of the Victoria and Albert Museum), 
and they interviewed every living person—with the exception 
of Legros and Maud Franklin, who refused to see them—who 
had played some part in Whistler’s life. One bundle of 
documents, however, and those most important, they failed 
to see, namely, Whistler's early letters to his intimate friend, 

Fantin-Latour. 

The existence of these letters has been known to those 
interested in the subject ever since Bénédite wrote his 
valuable study in the Gazette des Beaux-Arts in 1905. He 
quoted portions of the letters, including the fascinating one 
in which Whistler describes his first meeting with Jo, his 
mistress and model for many years and the original of all 
his ‘ White Girls,” The letters were written in French of 


By Elizabeth Robins Pennell.  (Lippin- 


g Hy 
an astonishing fluency and charm, and what little was given 
by Bénédite whetted the appetite for more. 

Mrs. Pennell describes in the present volume how she and 
her husband hoped to obtain them all from Madame Fantia, 
or at least the permission to borrow them and make copies. 
Bénédite, however, stepped im, declaring that all the letters 
had been promised to him for a projected book on Whistler 
which, in point of fact, he never wrote. When both he and 
Madame Fantin were dead, the letters came into the market, 


and (Pennell also being dead) Mrs. Pennell bought them | 
The letters are twenty-eight in number, written on — 


herself. 
thin, fragile paper, and varying in length from mere notes 
to many pages of minute writing. Some of them contain 
sketches of projected pictures, and all throw a vivid light 
upon Whistler’s activities in the carly ‘sixties—to many the 
most interesting part of his career. 

What an opportunity to present the world with a series 
of authentic documents! I opened the present volume 
eagerly expecting to find the letters printed in full (if only 
in an appendix), with the sketches carefully photographed 
and reproduced. What a disappointment! Mrs. Pennell, 
having obtained possession of the precious letters at last, 
has not printed them! Instead, she has chosen to write 
yet another book on Whistler, based to a certain extent on 
the letters, but with hardly any quotations, and those chiefly 
of passages already quoted by Bénédite. Fantin, as Mrs. 
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pennell says, was Whistler’s “confidant and confessor. I army ever approached their capital and only once was there 
have read (she declares) many of Whistler’s letters, but none any serious invasion—and that quickly defeated. On the 
» so intimate and self-revealing as these to Fantin.” It is a other hand, the Argentines were alone in having to contend 
Osely © great pity that we cannot read them too. with foreign threats, namely, from Brazil, the seat of the 
T in Mrs. Pennell’s over-discretion is really most unfortunate. Portuguese monarchy. 


the © The Jowrnal was frank enough, and surely the truth can be 


t last [told now about an artist who was born in 1834! Mrs. Pennell 
zy to & yill not even tell us what she knows. Legros was one of 
these [ whistler’s most intimate early friends, but some time in the 
ning | ‘sixties the two men had a stand-up fight and neither spoke 
orth. F to the other again as long as he lived. Mrs. Pennell says : 


even | “The reason for it I know and could give if I belonged to 
“able | the present school of biographers. But my generation prized 
hris F reticence as a virtue,” &c. The only result is that the reader 
have | js confirmed in his suspicion that the quarrel was of Whistler's 
1, at F making. 
spel | ~=« Tf Mrs. Pennell would only see it, the special pleading in 
feot F which she and her husband indulged on behalf of Whistler 
was the most serious disservice which they could have 
pro. - rendered to the Master’s memory. Even in the present 


- volume the same defect leaps out. It is absurd to say that 
- Whistler’s ‘“‘ generosity knew no limits—until it was taken 
4 advantage of,” or that he ‘“‘ reserved his rudeness for his 
ein | enemies.” He was rude to Keppel the first time he saw 
- him, and when Keppel had come to do him a service. It 





Xes, 
ul’s | is equally absurd to say that he hated ingratitude. Was 
yis— he not ungrateful to Serjeant Thomas? Was he not 


the | grotesquely ungrateful to Leyland ? 

the | Whistler, especially in his early days, could be a good 
the | friend, but if he is better known as an enemy it is chiefly 
rral - his own fault. The present volume is a necessary addition 
the | to every Whistler library, but there is space for yet another 
ish | —the Letters ! James LAVER. 
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a South America 
te A History of the Argentine Republic. By F. A. Kirkpatrick. 
(Cambridge University Press. 15s.) 
al. The Dawn (Being the History of the Birth and Consolidation of the 
of | Republic of Chili). By Agustin Edwards. (Benn. 28s.) 
of | Enoiisu interest, commercial and diplomatic, in the South 
at | American Republics has been considerable from the time 
ld; — oftheir separation from Spain. We have invested our money 
ich | in them, we have acted as intermediaries in their disputes, 
m. and we have not—like the United States—sent our cruisers 
dy to glower over our capital. In the fight for freedom against 
ial | Spain, English settlers played some small part; and, among the 
m leaders on the Spanish-American side, names like O’ Higgins, 
MacKenna, Sarsfield and Brown testify to Irish and English 
blood. Nor have we neglected the things of the South 
American spirit, though we may be ignorant of South American 
literature ; in our own generation Hudson and Mr. Cunningham 
Graham have brought the gaucho, the pampas, the forests 
‘i and cordilleras in which they passed so much of their lives, 
| close to our imagination and sympathy. 
d It was Canning who was the first to see in 1822 the over- 
4 whelming importance of American over European questions 
‘ in Great Britain’s relations to Spain at that time. Already 
" in 1810, when the French had invaded Spain and had deposed 
Ferdinand VII, the Spanish authority in Buenos Aires was 
Fi fatally undermined and the Argentines were governing them- 
: selves, though formal declaration of independence had not 
— been made. Even if Spain’s own authority had not collapsed 
| the revolutionary movement was inevitable : heavy taxation, 
‘ the habit of appointing Spanish officials who discriminated 
‘ against the creole, the sense of nationality which was growing 
t in the minds of settlers’ children, and the ideas of the French 
; Revolution, provided strong motives. In 1823, when Napoleon 
_ took Cadiz, and the last vestige of Spanish authority had 
; Vanished, Canning gave commercial recognition to South 
_ | American ports, and in 1824 the Argentine Republic was 
Tecognized. 
Professor Kirkpatrick, in his rapid and excellent survey 
of Argentine history from the first Spanish landing in the 
' & Rio de la Plata to the present day, points out that the 


| Argentine struggle for independence differed from that of 
& the other republics. In Venezuela, for example, and in 
Chile, the royalist troops were at all vital points in the country. 
There was a temporary Spanish reconquest. The Argentines, 


however, defended themselves so well that no invading 





The name of San Martin, who saw beyond the merely 
national limits of the struggle to its bearing upon the destiny 
of the whole southern continent, links the history of Argentina 
with that of Chile. He crossed over the Andes and was 
immensely important to the liberation of both Chile and Peru. 
With Bernardo O'Higgins, MacKenna and the Carreras he is 
a leading figure in Don Agustin Edwards’ monumental history 
of Chile which in the third volume reaches the vear 1845, the 
end of the first constitutional President's term. Don 
Agustin writes with a lyrical, patriotic naivelé and fire. One 
is perhaps less able to see here for what everybody was 
fighting, assassinating and intriguing against everyone else 
than in Professor Kirkpatrick’s cooler and more explicit 
study, but one sees the men. That is what matters above 
all else in South American history, where men are like suns 
swirling their own solar systems about them with anarchic 
individuality, and despotically endeavouring to impose this 
solar system upon the hundred others. To the Englishman, 
reading the history of Argentina and of Chile is like listening 
to the collision of planets. It is the history of outraged 
vanity, honour vilified and vindicated, treachery, cruelty, 


ingratitude, gestures of mad _ impulsiveness and great 
generosity. The conflicts between the Carreras and 
MacKenna, O'Higgins and Freire, the subtle government 


of Portales forced into leadership against his will, a model of 
severity, devotion to duty and strong character in public 
life by day, an irresponsible Bohemian rake by night—~ 
these men are most vividly portrayed in Don Agustin’s 
masterly biographical sketches. His book is rightly strong in 
its sense of personality. To such despots, when they have 
public confidence, the South Americans gave and will still give 
as much power as they care to take. For, true anarchists, 
they admire the man who can rule them. These two 
illuminating books could not have appeared at a more 
oppertune time ; Don Agustin’s Chile has been illustrated by 
a man who has caught the spirit of the country and the times. 


Love-letters of Princess Johanna 
von Bismarck 


Die Brautbriefe der Fiirstin Johanna von Bismarck. Heraus- 
gegeben von Fiirstin Herbert von Bismarck, (Deutsche Vers 
lagsanstalt, Stuttgart and Berlin.) 

Tue present volume fills a gap, for the literature concerning 

Bismarck, the man, although already considerable, was 

incomplete without it. The love-letters of his wife, née Johanna 

von Putkammer, form the complement to his Briefe an 

Braut und Gattin. The publication of the volume before 

us was delayed, because the owner of the manuscript could 

not be persuaded to give it to the world at large, as it was 
held that such a step would be an outrage on the deceased 
writer. But the publication of Erinnerungen an Bismarck, 
by Professor Erich Marcks, forming the first volume of 

Bismarck’s standard biography, and giving an account of 

Bismarck’s youth, of the time of his inner struggles and of 

his betrothal, has induced Princess Herbert to change her 

mind, 

These letters contain no startling revelations, but help to 
fill in a picture already known in its main features: anyone 
reading them alongside Marcks’ Krinnerungen, and Bismarck’s 
Briefe an Braut und Gattin, and perhaps also Herr Emil Lud- 
wig’s valuable study of Bismarck, cannot fail to gauge pretty 
accurately the Iron Chancellor's character and his philosophy 
of life ; and will understand how, when the Pilot was dropped 
and William II. took command, the contrast between the 


two men, one undoubtedly great, strong, experienced and 
wise, and a genius in his way, the other would-be great, 


jmpulsive, inexperienced and far from wise, and a genius 
only in his own estimation, was so marked, that the ship of 
State was steered towards the rocks, 

Johanna von Putkammer reveals herself in her letters to 
her fiancé as the daughter of loving parents of standing, 
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strictly orthodox (pietistic) in religion, conventionally-minded 
and ‘ correct *’ in their conduct in true Victorian fashion, 
in the sense in which the present generation uses or misuses 
this term. She grew up in a wide circle of relatives and friends 
and in an environment which tended.to mould her into a 
young woman whose ever-present consciousness of the love of 
God produced a religious devotion, a feeling of security and a 
capacity for friendship which made her a happy creature at 
heart. Combined with this she possessed a natural joie de 
vivre which manifested itself particularly in her intercourse 
with people, in her admiration of nature’s beauties and in her 
love of music. She was an accomplished performer at the piano, 
At the same time—les extrémes se touchent—there was some- 
where at the bottom of her soul a tendency to Weltschmerz 
largely, but not solely, of the religious type ; an ‘* inferiority 
complex,” as it were, which wells up from time to time and 
silences, at least temporarily, her native Lebensfreudigkeit. 

Physically she was rather small and not very strong, but 
she had a good figure, attractive grey eyes and long black 
locks. Intellectually she had good parts. Morally she 
possessed, unmistakably, determination and perseverance. 
She constantly endeavoured to discipline herself, and to mend 
any defects which she discovered or imagined to exist in 
herself. And under the influence of her fiancé she began 
diligently to extend her education by perfecting her knowledge 
of English and French, also in riding, and in other directions, 
to live up to the expectations of ‘* Otto the Great,” as she 
once called him. Another striking characteristic of the young 
woman was her power of mind over bodily frailties and 
ailments. A piece of good news or the receipt of a pleasant 
letter enabled her to cast off a depressed state of mind and 
body and to rise almost to a state of hilarity. Most striking 
of all in this respect was the contrast between the months 
that preceded her marriage, when she was quite ill; and her 
physical and mental, almost exuberant, well-being on the 
journey during their honeymoon. The psychological problem 
involved in an estimate of the character of Princess Johanna 
yon Bismarck is highly interesting. Her partiality for Jean 
Paul and Lenau throws significant sidelights on her disposition, 
That she was not quite free from affectation is shown by her 
constant use of English words and phrases with which her 
letters are freely interspersed, and some charactcristically 
feminine vanities of trifling importance, such as her references 
to hee pink dresses and black velvet frocks, and the euclosing 
of a pattern for a new blue dress, give a human touch to her 
qualities which is altogether charming. Take her for all in 
all, and you will find in her a woman distinguished by fine 
gualities, by touching devotion to all that were near and dear 
to her, by a native gift of Geist and esprit as well as 
of true genuineness, by absence of sentimentality and frivolity, 
as also of anything so gross as sham or humbug. No wonder 
that she was universally liked and admired, and that Bismarck, 
jn a letter to his brother, written after the engagement had 
iaken place, speaks of ‘* the great and no longer hoped for 
good fortune of marrying a lady of rare mental quality (Geist) 
and rare nobility of mind, at the same time very amiable and 
facile @ vivre.” 

The keynote of her letters is unflinching sincerity. ‘There 
is never a doubt that whatever she writes she really and 
truly means and feels. She pours out her joys, her affection, 
her religious humbleness of soul, her unswerving belief in 
God’s direction of human destiny in every detail, her deter- 
mination to make a good wife to her husband and to live 
up to the standard of his expectations with the naiveté of a 
child. ‘* Through joy and through sorrow I am for ever thine 
own,” is her motto for her married life, But she is also 
concerned about her beloved’s soul, as can be seen from her 
frequent references to, and quotations from, the Bible, and she 
certainly exercised a distinct influence on Bismarck’s religious 
views and practice. 

The book cannot be said to have great literary qualities, 
but the descriptions of journeys to Prague, Vienna, &c., and 
later to Italy, have considerable charm; and some letters 
from Bismarck to his daughter Marie , as well as some notes 
made by Count Herbert at the time of Bismarck’s death, are 


welcome additions to a volume for which ail students of 


Bismarck’s life,as well as many general readers, will be grateful. 
OTTO SIEPMANN. 
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By Air to the South Pole 


By R. 





Little America. 

(Putnam. 21s.) 
Every great nation of the world and many of the smalle, 
peoples have shared in the glories and in the perils of Antaretiy 
exploration, and at the head of all stand the British, ‘p, 
names of James Cook, Weddell, Ross, the various captains at 
the Enderby sealing fleets, Bruce, Shackleton, Scott and 
Mawson alone constitute a team no other nation can riyy, 
It is true that the supreme prize of the Pole fell to the plug 
of a Norwegian, but it was British work that paved the wy 4 
towards that high achievement. Curiously enough, in th 4 
history of South Polar exploration only one great Ameriey 
name emerges prominently, that of the renowned and intrepij 
Wilkes, the daring sailor whose action in the Trent aff: 
might almost have caused a war between this country and th | 
Northern States. Now, besides that of Wilkes, Admiral Byrn | 
has added another American name to the imperishable nl 
for on November 29th, 1929, he reached the Pole by air. Hoy 
he did it, along with three companions, is the theme of his 
Litile America, a strong, plain narrative, which, in the chapte 
describing the actual flight to the Pole, rises to a pitch of 
bursting excitement. 

Never, surely, was an expedition better found than tha 
which the City of New York and the Bolling brought throug) 
the pack-ice towards the end of the year 1928. They had the 
“radio, the airplane, with its wonderful speed and indepen. 
dence of surface obstruction that vex the foot-traveller, anj 
the aerial mapping camera, which sees everything and forgets 
nothing *’; the radio in particular was of sovran help, for it 
maintained close and immediate connexion between the bax 
at the Bay of Whales and the field parties. A splendid lot of 
dogs they had, without which “ our attempts to conquer the 
Atlantic by air must have ended in failure.” Their base. 
settlement, Little America, which they, like Amundsen, 
established on the Barrier Ice, was both extensive and comfort 
able, though, as Admiral Byrd says, ** the Antarctic, when al 
is said and done, is no pleasure resort.’ And finally the 
personnel of the expedition, forty-two men strong, were each 
of them experts in their particular line, and all of them wer | 
socially equal; there were no officers and men, the only | 
difference being that on the backs of some rested the burden 
of responsibility. As for supplies, they had over 500 tons of 
them; ‘there are at least 5,000 different kinds of things, | 
ranging from thumb-tacks to airplanes.’ It might be | 
mentioned, too, that a ‘* snowmobile” formed part of the 
equipment, but, as with Shackleton, Scott and Mawson, it 
broke down uselessly ; man-power and dog-haulage won the 
day. 

Inevitably one contrasts this serenely running enterprise- 
ample food, ample fuel and unchecked air-transport (though 
the geological party did a magnificent sledge journey of 1,500 
miles)—with the grim struggles and horrors that attended 
the journeys of Shackleton and Scott. True it is that Admiral 
Byrd and his men endured nothing like the hardships of their 
forerunners, but to say so is not to belittle their achievement. 
Theirs was the triumph of organization, and organization 
backed by human pluck and endurance brought them theit 
great reward. Had the oceasion required stark heroism, it 
would not have been wanting. 

What is the good of Polar exploration ? Even the great 
Cook himself ** made (in his own words) bold to declare that | 
the world will derive no benefit from it.’ So perhaps a well- | 
known American business man had some justification in 
asking Admiral Byrd, ‘‘ Where's the money in it 2? Where's 
the profit?” Well, to him and such as him, if they need be 
answered, the answer is that Antarctic whaling produces an 
annual harvest of £3,000,000, and that Antarctic land is 
demonstrably rich in economic minerals. Indirect profit is the | 
benefit to pure science in its departments of geology, meteoro- 
logy, glaciology and magnetism. But the answer and justi- 
fication for Antarctic, as for all other exploration, is that here | 
is something magnificent to be overcome ; for the bold man | 
that is sullicient to make him go in and overcome it. Induce | 
ments of this kind still exist round the South Pole. * The | 
Antarctic has not been conquered. At best we simply tore 
away a bit more of the veil which conceals its secrets. An 
immense job yet remains to be done.” 


KK. Byrd, Rear-Admiral, Usy 
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Sea Warfare 


By Guess— and by God. By William Guy Carr. 
Admiral S. 8. Hall. (Hutchinson. 10s. 6d.) 
The Sea Raiders. By E. Keble Chatterton, (Hurst and Blackett. 

21s.) 

Mr. Carr could not have had a better story to tell than 
the history of the work of the British submarines during 
the War. One can take the book up almost anywhere and 
find in it a thrilling story of the voyage of some British sub- 
marine in the Baltic, the North Sea, or the Dardanelles. 
He gives a vivid account of the hardships and dangers of 
the life of a submarine officer in war time :— 


Preface by 


“Like the whale, a submarine must have air. She is in reality 
simply a destroyer which can hold her breath. But not for ever. 
‘Although submersible, she must return at decent intervals to 
her own element and breathe. Not only does the air inside her 
acquire the foulness of something that has been used over and 
over again, but her batteries require recharging.” 

Perhaps the most exciting of all are the accounts towards 
the beginning of the book of the work of the British submarines 
in piercing the Dardanelles and popping up in the Sea of 
Marmora to harass the Turkish communications. Lieutenant- 
Commander Nasmith succeeded in diving right into the 
harbour of Constantinople. His submarine, Mr. Carr writes, 


“was the first enemy of any description to intrude on the sacred 
precincts of the Golden Horn in the five hundred years the Turks 
have held the city. Nasmith’s own account is a classic of mad- 
dening brevity. ‘So,’ he wrote, ‘we dived unobserved into 
Constantinople.’ 


” 


Once inside the harbour, excitement followed excitement :—- 


“Nasmith raised periscope shortly after noon in the centre of 
the harbour, and immediately there occurred one of those ineon- 
gruous incidents which pleased him. ‘ Our manoeuvring,’ he used 
to say, ‘was rather difficult because of the eross-tides, the mud, 
and the current, but most particularly on account of a damn fool 
of a fisherman who kept irying to grab the top of my periscope 
every time I raised it to take an observation. I don’t think he 
had any idea what it was, but to get rid of him I gave him a chance 
to get a good hold on it. Then I ordered ** Down periscope 
quickly,’ and almost succeeded in capsizing his boat. When 
I looked at him a minute later he wore the most amazed and 
bewildered expression T ever hope to sce.’ ” 

Equally exciting, and perhaps, in the end, of more critical 
importance were the operations of the British submarines 
in checking the depredations of the German U-boats. It was a 
curious thing that the British submarines proved one of 
the most effective counter instruments to enemy submarines. 
How risky this game of hide-and-seek was is illustrated 
by a terrible story of a mistake in which a British submarine 
was sunk by one of our own destroyers and of the extraordinary 
escape of one of the crew :— 

“T never heard just which of the G-boats it was, but one was 
sunk by our own destroyers. In the first place, the G-boat mistook 
her for an enemy ship and torpedoed her. The torpedo, however, 
failed to explode, and the destroyer turned and rammed the 
luckless submarine. All her crew were lost with the exception of 
one stoker. According to all the rules of the game he should 
have been the last person to be saved. He was on duty in the 
engine room when the bow of the attacking ship ploughed through 
the side of the compartment he was in, practically cutting the 
boat in two. The boat filled and sank immediately, but he was 
carried to the surface in a huge bubble of escaping air and was 
picked up by the crew of the attacking ship.” 

The whole of Mr. Carr’s book is made up of stories cf this 
kind. His general conclusions on the submarine as a weapon 
of war are interesting. He considers that the chief limitation 
to their mass use in warfare is the question of finding suitable 
crews to man them. He says :—- 

“Tt may be possible to produce submarines by mass production 
which will more than make up for the wastage of war, but with 
anti-submarine methods as effective as they were at the end of 
the War, [ doubt very much that crews could be found, and, if 
found, be trained to man them properly. No matter what experts 
may say, no matter what figures may prove, no matter what modern 
science may invent, this fact is certain: the value of submarines 
a3 engines of war will always be limited by the skill and courage 
of the crews that man them.” 

Mr. Keble Chatterton has also written a most exciting book, 
telling the story of all the German raiding ships which escaped 
from the North Sea during the War. It is strange that this 
story has never been told before. The duel between the 
*Carmania’ and the ‘ Cap Trafalgar’ was, perhaps, the most 
striking duel between single ships that occurred during the 
whole War. Both were armed liners. Mr. Chatterton gives 


us a seaman’s aceount of this extraordinary warfare between 
liners. 

“Now this kind of single-ship fight between combatants that 
had been created for peace and comfort, for safety and luxury, 
was inevitably bound to cause grievous damage to both parties : 
there is something painful in the situation of two such noble examples 
of ship-wrightry being put to such intolerable tests. Still, war is war, 
and raiders had to be fought wherever and whenever found. Those 
of us who crossed the ocean in ‘Carmania’ when she first began 
her voyaging, and remember how with a beam wind she was 
almost as sensitive as a sailing vessel, could not have imagined that 
she should ever have endured the terrific hammering of battle.” 

Both were armed with small guns, but the ‘ Carmania’ 
had the superior armaments, eight 4.7 inch guns. The ‘ Cap 
Trafalgar, the German vessel, had only two-inch guns, and 
six 1.4 inch machine-guns. Gn the other hand she had an 
extra knot and a half of speed and was a brand new vessel, 
while the * Carmania’ was eleven years old. The engagement 
was fought out at a range of about a mile and a half. It 
was the ‘ Carmania’s’ superior armaments which in the end 
decided the engagement, sinking the *‘ Cap Trafalgar,’ by firing 
direct along the waterline, but not before the latter’s arma- 
ments had caused a great fire in the ‘ Carmania,’ which very 
nearly destroyed her. 

We have chosen to quote from the account of this engage- 
ment, but it is only typical of the exciting stories which are 
told in almost every chapter of the book. There are also 
extraordinarily interesting photographs, many of them of 
actual sinkings, and of the effect of shells on unarmouredd 
merchant vessels. Altogether this is a book which no one 
interested in the sea should miss. 


The Grand Masters 


By Frederick W. Ryan. 


258.) 


The House of the Temple. (Burns 


Oates and Washbourne. 
Hert is an excellent story excellently told. It is misnamed : 
the Temple, headquarters of the Order of the Knights of St. 
John of Jerusalem in France, is less its theme than the history 
of the Order as a whole, from its foundation in the eleventh 
century to its fall on the seizure of Malta by Napoleon. And 
its detail is not always so unimpeachably accurate as the 
author’s learning gives us a right to expect. The Order * dis- 
solved *” by Napoleon still exists, though shorn of its former 
glory. But its history is here so presented as to form a 
microcosm of the history of Kurope itself, and in its develop- 
ment offers many parallels to the problems which beset 
Kuropean peoples to-day. 

When in 1527 the Emperor Charles V presented to the 
Knights his feudal island of Malta it seemed as if their wan- 
derings about the Mediterranean in search of a home had at 
last come to an end. From the monarchs of Europe they 
could expect the protection due to an Order which, apart 
from its humanitarian work, was a bulwark against the 
armies of Islam. To the Beys of Barbary they were a strong, 
well-disciplined force, based on an island all but impregnable. 
Never, none the less, was there a gift which demanded more 
careful scrutiny from the receiver. The island was on the 
Mediterranean highway, and when Renaissance and discovery 
gave a fresh spur to commerce it was to acquire a commercial 
importance which could not long remain unpolitical. It is, 
indeed, in its geography that the key to Malta’s hisiory is 
to be found, and with it the key to the fate of the Knights 
who ruled it in a sovereignty which was not the less complete 
for being international. 

Mr. Ryan, with an eye ever keen to that clash of human 
character which makes human drama, lays stress on the men 
into whose hands the destiny of the Order was committed at 
a time of crisis. On the one side there was Grand Master de 
Rohan— honest, intelligent, alive to the need of reform, but 
so rigidly bound by the rules of the Order as to be unable to 
appoint the obvious Ambassador in Paris in years when goo:d 
understanding with the newly formed Republic was so 
urgently needed. And after him Grand Master Hompesch, 
an opponent of democracy who lacked the vigour necessary 
in an autocrat, a weakling who “ lost all, even honour ” when 
he ignominiously surrendered to Napoleon. Against them 
there were but two poor clerks : Doublet, the faithful secretary 
of de Rohan, by his rank denied admission to the Order, but 
devoted to it and ever ready with the soundest advice for tho 
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conduct of its policy ; and Cibon, whose skill and devotion 
might, but for the bar of his lowly origin, have been used by 
the indefatigable Doublet to preserve the Order from French 
attack. 

With different men in control the Order might indeed 
have been preserved—for a few years. More than that was 
beyond mortal power. The Knights fell in Malta, as the 
nobles had fallen before them in France, because they kept 
strictly to the forms of a feudal society whose motive power 
was to be found without the feudal ranks. Under their rule 
the Maltese people had prospered, and prospering had come 
to resent the exclusive rule of an Order which they knew to be 
no longer superior. Grand Masters had come into conflict 
with a clergy which, then as now, had the wit to appear as 
defender of the people’s rights. (Mr. Ryan will forgive a 
Protestant an interpretation different from his own.) Foreign 
Powers—England and Russia among them—were casting 
covetous eyes upon an island of strategic value, and impe- 
rialism, a tendeney manifest before the nineteenth century, 
found ready allies in the slaves who manned the ships of the 
iknights and the merchants discontented with arbitrary rule. 
Among the Knights themselves nationalism, again a spirit 
which was evident in Europe before the nineteenth century, 
was becoming stronger than religion. Some of the French 
Knights took open sides with a Republic whose armies had 
made their country respected. Others, Royalist as was 
natural in members of an Order based on privileges which the 
Republic had destroyed, gave cause of fear and offence to 
a France which, like Russia to-day, thought herself encircled 
by enemies with whom the Knights might, and in individual 
pases did, ally themselves. 

And so there fell an Order which, marred as it was by its 
dependence upon slavery, still preserved the fine traditions 
of hospitality, learning, and high conduct which had been 
handed down from the Crusades. In the rigidity which was 
the cause of its fall there are movals for the rulers of to-day. 
Mr. Rvan. more interested in men than in mankind, has not 
drawn them, But his record is so thorough and reliable that 
they may safely be read between the lines. 


Education 
English Education, 1789-1902. By John 


(Cambridge University Press. 21s.) 


Wiar is education? What is its object ? These are the 
first questions suggested by Professor Adamson’s learned 
survey of a century and a quarter of English educational 
history. To these questions a third might be added: What 
is the importance of education? In attempting to answer 
these questions we must not neglect our experience and 
merely consult our invention. In 1789 education in England 
was dominated by the Church; its purpose was religious, 
A century later, it was controlled by the State. What its 
purpose was seemed uncertain. Knowledge, especially 
useful knowledge, had ceased to occupy quite so easily the 
first place that had been assigned to it by the Benthamites. 
What was to take its place? Was it to be the religion of 
progress ? 

In the light of these facts it is not surprising that at the 
end of the nineteenth century there should have been admini- 
strative muddle, as Professor Adamson terms it, and in the 
present century some confused eclecticism in educational 
practice. Professor Adamson’s approach is historical, not 
analytical, and that means that to some extent the account 
of English education that is given is in administrative terms, 
Adamson even goes so far as to write that ‘ the 
great fact in English educational history in the period is an 
adininistrative revolution.” — It in this way that an 
approach was made to the ideals of some of the French revo- 
lutionaries—viz., “ public instruction, universal, compulsory, 
gratuitous, secular.” 

If we attempted to sum up these changes we should have to 
say that education from being available to few has become 
open to all, but that its direction and motive from being 
clearly envisaged (whether rightly or wrongly) have become 
a trifle obscure. Education, we have been told, means growth, 
and growth involves food and exercise, But to what end ? 
Jf only for practical reasons, religion cannot now be made 
the guiding principle in education. In some quarters it has 
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— 
always been recognized, though it is considered a tri, 
old-fashioned to repeat it to-day, that the prime object at 
education can only be ethical. Capable of defence as a higher 
utility, it is really in need of no such argument. And ings. 
much as authority is challenged in ethics, as in everything 
else, the view we have quoted cannot involve any mere ine), 
cation of a creed. Education can do no more than provi 
the materials and the encouragement to think for onesgj 
freely with a proper susceptibility to the suggestion tha 
what mankind has always believed is not necessarily untne, 
Education is fundamental in society, and the object of society 
is the removal of hindrances to the good life. If these truths 
are thought too old, too classical for the modern curriculum, 
Professor Adamson’s weighty history may be commende 
for the light it throws on the difficulties that result from 
unciearness of vision. 


Christina Rossetti 
Christina Rossetti. 5s.) 


Tue centenary of Christina Rossetti’s birth has naturally 
inspired many fresh studies of a poet whose perfection of 
technique commends her to a generation not wholly in 
sympathy with her attitude to life. It is a proof of the 
assured position she has reached that she should now be 
included in the jealously guarded ‘‘ English Men of Letters” 
series ; and Miss Dorothy Stuart's Christina Rossetti is worthy 
at once of its subject, and of its position in this select company 
of monographs. It was not possible for Miss Stuart to tel 
us much that is new about Christina. Her family and friends 
have already yielded up their memories of that consummate 
artist and devoted Anglican, “* at once passionate and austere,” 
who reveals her real life in ** Monna Innominata ” and the 
best of the devotional lyrics. 

But it is the mark of a good biographer to raise by her own 
vigorous presentation of a living personality her reader's 
critical interest; and this Miss Stuart is able to do. We 
read her eagerly, but not always with agreement. We ar 


By Dorothy Stuart. (Macmillan. 


glad that she is not too much in awe of her subject to remember | 


that Christina’s religious background included piteh-pine and 
red baize hassocks ; 
“the Anglican groove,” she might have become ‘“ 
mystic not unworthy to stand beside St. 
St. Catherine of Siena.” 
recoil from vigorous action are decisive against such a reading 
of her character ; and, indeed, the genius of the great artist 
is seldom doubled with that of the mystical saint. 
is more successful in dealing with her heroine’s love-affairs, 
Here she knows how to be witty as well as respectful; a 
welcome gift in the biographer of a poet. 


Teresa 


Fiction 
History Rewritten 


When Joan was Pope. By Richard Ince. (Eric Partridge. 7s. 6d.) 
Grave Fairytale. By Esther Meynell. (Chapman and Hall. 8s. 6d.) 
Love-Girl. By May Edginton. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 

Hisrorican novels, like history itself, must be rewritten 
for every generation. We are now interested less in the 
pomp and fustian of scenery and costume, and more in 


the delicate and curious armament of philosophy and manners © 
We | 


under which men and women earried their ardours. 

ean thus read Stendhal if Scott is dead to us. We require 
ironic interpretation rather than orthodox — statement. 
But irony, though useful, is not enough; a la 
Lytton Strachey, its victories are too sweeping. With 


it we require some sense of that warm heritage of “* swectness 
and sanity *—to quote from Mr. Ince’s text—-which passes 
from one generation to another, and which reminds us that 
the remote personages who stand like statues, high and dry 
on the banks of distant time, were laved by the common 
current. 

To my mind Mr. Ince has written the kind of historical 
novel which we can read nowadays with satisfaction and 
delight, Because of his caustic realism, his merriness, his 
irony, his wit, his wisdom and learning, and his persuasive 
management of language, we can step with ease across history. 
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but it is hard to believe that, freed from | 
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We are at once at home in this ninth century when Christianity 
naif, ignorant and barbarous in its expression, has rudely 
proken the grace and wisdom of the profound, pagan civiliza- 
tion of Greece. Mr. Ince tells the life story of the legendary 
woman Pope who was said to have succeeded Leo IV, and who 
reigned over two years before her sex was discovered. She 
js said to have given birth to a child in a papal procession, 
put Mr. Ince holds that that report was merely slander. 
He is not interested in scandal. His Joan seeks the serenity 
of the Greek idea! in a world of obscene pardoners, traders in 
relics, filthy ascetics, of ignorant fanaticism and faked miracles. 
lum, She herself is the daughter of a monk and a pagan woman. 
nded - Uponthe death of her parents she sets out to look for shelter 
ron and puts on a monk’s clothes in order to obtain lodging in a 
religious house for the night. She is avid for learning and 
philosophy, comes eventually upon the forgotten pagan 
authors, and in her subsequent wanderings with her lover, 
through many countries in her obligatory disguise, becomes 
celebrated for her learning, her wisdom and her grace. ‘To 
such “a young man ” the multitude will listen! She reaches 
Athens only to be disgusted by the corruption into which 
the city has fallen under Christian government, and she 





the becomes more deeply than ever committed to the Greek 
bef ideal. She takes her teaching to Rome where eventually 
rs” fF she is elected Pope by a faction who wish to prevent the 
thy — papal power from falling into the hands of another candidate’s 
any mistress. After two years Joan is exposed by her enemies 
tel — and is murdered. I should be sorry to give the impression 


nds that Mr. Ince’s book is all philosophy and argument and no 
ate story. Actually the story of Joan’s wanderings with her 
¢,f lover, who dies in Athens, is alive with sharp humour, excite- 





the ment and beauty. I did not care for Joan’s visions, although 

_ the passages which describe her talks with Pan are the climax 
wn to an experience of the utmost vividness and beauty. There 
T's is not a dull page nor an ill-written one in the book. The one 
We important disappointment is Mr. Ince’s treatment of Joan’s 
are visit to Rome and her ascent to the Papacy. This, the crisis 
ber : which the reader has been waiting for, is too brief and hurried 
nd) tobeconvincing. Joan as a living character, merry, beautiful, 
om ; tragic, dies for the reader at the side of her honest, plodding 
an over in Greece. Mr. Ince fails to make us believe that 
ni ~—s such a creature could ever have found a place among the 
ni _—s sordid intrigues of the Vatican. But his book must be read. 
ng | Grave Fairytale depends a great deal more on local colour 
ist | and the prettiness of history. It is a story of the old Germany 
wt} = of Werther, Grimm and the musicians, a land of miniature 
rs, f castles, toy-like towns, Christmas-tree forests, dutiful domes- 
a ticity, all as neat and bright as a painting. The child-like 


writer of fairy tales and the tempestuous tragic musician, 
' whose lives are traced from the friendship of poverty-stricken 
shildhood, to fame, love of the same woman and old age, may be 
identified. ‘Theirs is a world of music and art described with 
fastidious simplicity and a care for the picturesque—the whole 
fascinating if you like it, tedious if you do not. Its chief 
defect is its lack of rhythm and of any sense oftime passing. The 
.) characters are old before one realizes they have ceased to be 
.) young. But those who like their fiction tenderly romantic, 
leisurely, and graceful, who like to pore over it as if it were 
0 needlework, ought to read Miss Meynell’s story. 


e § Miss Edginton’s book has nothing in common with these 
1 a . . . 
in | predecessors. It is an entirely modern story about a beautiful 





_ young thing, fresh from her convent school, and the three 
ef men with whom she immediately becomes entangled. A 
¢ | robbery is thrown in, the detectives behave with incredible 
t. | nonchalance, and pursue the wrong man. To make any 
af quotation from Miss Edginton’s “ divine péche Melba ” style 
h | would be undue cruelty ; for with the aid of a box of chocolates, 
8 : and the wireless turned on, the book can be read. 


SF V.S. Prircuerr. 
t F 
yp NIGHT IN THE HOTEL. By Eliot Crawshay-Williams. 
: | (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.)—Mr. Crawshay-Williams has thought 
| of an excellent idea. In his prologue he gives an objective 
| sketch of the characters at luncheon in an inexpensive Riviera 
1 | hotel. He then takes the reader into the contidence of each 
1) of these characters, as he or she is retiring to bed. The 
contrast between the objective and subjective accounts of 
; these people is not suflficiently marked. Mr. Crawshay- 


| Williams’ knowledge of psychology is superficial. If this 
‘*— theme had been treated with greater insight and a more 


sensitive touch, Night in the Hotel might have been a very 
good novel. As it is, it is not much better than a collection 
of light magazine stories. 


THE GENTLE LIBERTINE. By Colette. (Gollanez. 
7s. 6d.)—The delicate art of Colette finds adequate expression 
in this story of the girl Minnie, whose ambition it is to become 
Queen Minnie, Queen of the Paris apaches. In adolescence, 
Minnie lives in a fantasy world of her own, but as “the 
Gentle Libertine ’'matures, she seeks her happiness in the 
fullest expression of her love. Married to her cousin, a 
marriage de convenance, she experiments emotionally with a 
series of lovers to find, in the end, her greatest happiness in 
her love for her husband. Although The Gentle Liberiine 
is not such an original story as Cheri, neither is it so perfect 
a work of art as Mitsou. The theme suits Colette’s fresh and 
unlaboured touch. 


THE SQUARE CIRCLE. By Denis Mackail. (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 7s. 6d.)—In a previous novel Mr. Denis Mackail 
took the roofs off various houses in Greenery Street and 
allowed us intimate glimpses of their inhabitants. In his 
latest, longest, and most ambitious story he opens the doors 
of the genteel and semi-genteel stuecoed mansions that occupy 
three sides of a typical London square, and the shabby-genteel 
establishments, taking in boarders, that line the main thorough- 
fare on the fourth side. The description of the Square and 
its gardens, with their statue which might pass equally well or 
badly for ** a woman in classical robes or a man in the remains 
of evening dress,” occupies a whole chapter, and exhibits 
something of a Dickensian vitality and whimsicality. Having 
shown us the Square itself in its August somnolence, 
Mr. Mackail permits us to see the blinds of the houses being 
drawn up in readiness for the return of their residents from 
Seotland, the South Coast, or the Continent. Back they 
all come—Sir Herbert Liveright, the financier, in his im- 
peccable Rolls-Royce; Mr. Justice Melhuish in a car less 
resplendent ; the Bristow family in a tumble-down taxicab ; 
Lady Poley, *‘ one of the old sort,” and the presiding goddess 
of the Square; Miss Carpenter, one of the new sort and 
the secretary of the Women’s Conservative Association ; and 
others too innumerable to mention. In his well-known 
manner, which mingles much shrewd characterization with 
a good deal of merely clever photography and some amusing 
saricature and satire, Mr. Mackail follows the fortunes and 
misfortunes of the Square and its denizens during a single 
year. The five hundred pages contain some ‘ padding.” 
But most of them are very good Mackail, and, therefore, 
very good fun. 


THE OTHER BULLET. By Nancy Barr Marityv. (The 
Crime Club. 7s. 6d.)—Peter Piper, reporter of the Herald, is 
the young detective hero of the story. Although Mrs. Everett 
admits that she fired twice at Mortison, the manager of her 
husband’s ranch. and thinks she killed him, she is sure she did 
not hit him the first time A second wound, therefore, requires 
explanation, at length unravelled by Peter by means of a ring, 
a ghost, and a maiden aunt of the victim, which lead him to the 
real murderer, and a first-class story for his very indulgent 


paper. They lead him a little slower than the reader, whose 
personal taste must decide whether this is or is not an 
advantage. 
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Some Books of the Week 


Dvurinc the past month the books most in demand at the 
Times Book Club have been : 

Non-Fiction: The Personal Papers of Lord Rendel, edited 
by F. E. Hamer; Missing, by Taibot Baines Bruce; The 
Inky Way, by Alice M. Williamson; By Guess and by God, 
by William Guy Carr; The Methods of the Ogpu, by Vladimir 
Brunovsky ;_ Recollections of a Bulgarian Diplomatist's Wife, 
by Anna Stancioff; An Introduction to Persian Avt since the 
Seventeenth Century, by Arthur Upham Pope; The Persians, 
by Sir E. Denison-Ross. 

Fiction: Flamenco, by Lady Eleanor Smith; Ragged 
Banners, by Ethel Mannin; Night in the Hotel, by Eliot 
Crawshay-Williams ; Farewell to India, by Edward Thompson ; 
Rachel Moon, by Lorna Rea; Tragedy on the Line, by John 
Rhode; Zhe Gentle Libertine, by ** Colette”; Hey-day, by 
Anthony Gibbs, 

* co * 

A notable addition to the ‘* Broadway Travellers” series 
is The First Englishmen in India, edited by Mr. J. Courtenay 
Locke (Routledge, 10s. 6d.). Here are conveniently brought 
together, with maps, old prints and full notes, the narratives 
of the sturdy Elizabethan merchants, who travelled to India 
and whose reports of their experiences led to the founding 
of the East India Company. The very first Englishman 
to reach India was the young Jesuit, Father Thomas Stevens, 
of Winchester and Oxford, who went to Goa in 1579 and 
died there forty years later. The merchants wh. set out 
in 1588 were Eldred, Newbery and Fitch, with Leedes, a 
jeweller, and Story, a painter. Eldred stayed in Meso- 
potamia to act as agent for his colleagues, while the others 
went on. Newbery and Fitch were arrested by the Portuguese 
at Goa, but escaped and travelled far and wide. T‘itch, 
indeed, went to Burma and Malaya, His description of 
Benares, with the devotees washing in the Ganges, has a 
very modern ring, for such rites do not change. When 
Fitch returned home after eight years, he became one of 
the chief promoters of the new Indian trade which was to 
have unforeseen importance for England, His concise and 
prosaic reports, as Hakluyt saw, are thus very precious, 

te * * * 

A useful account of recent archaeological work in Palestine 

is given in Digging Up Biblical History (S.V.C.1K., 12s, 6d.) 


en 
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——— 
by Mr. J. Garrow Duncan, who has had practical experieng 
in Palestine, Iraq and Egypt and brings together in a 
orderly fashion the scattered results attained by many 
scholars on many sites. Mr. Duncan begins with the cave. 
dwellers, and then treats the Bronze Age very fully, taki 
the pottery and the forts separately. The monuments 
the Hebrew period are described in the last third of th 
volume. Mr. Duncan is specially concerned to relate th 
Old Testament record to the results of modern research ang 
to show how remarkably well, on the whole, the Hebry 
narrative stands the test. He is inclined at times to speculate 
ireely where the evidence is inadequate.’ Thus he has, jp 
his preface, to abandon the suggestion, emphasized more thay 
once in the text, that the mysterious Hyksos who conquered 
Egypt were identical with the Hittites. 
substantial contribution to an enthralling subject, and it js 
admirably illustrated with photographs and plans, 

* % * * 
Dr. Nansen, long to be remembered alike as_ traveller, 


author, scientist and statesman, was happily inspired jy © 


his last book, Through the Caucasus to the Volga, which ha © 
been translated with care by Mr. G. C. Wheeler (Allen and 
Unwin, 12s. 6d.). It describes a journey made in 1925 
the author’s return from a mission to Armenia on behalf 
of the League of Nations. Dr. Nansen’s account of the 
Caucasus and its peoples, and especially of Daghestan, js 
enlivened by two chapters on the long resistance of the 
mountaineers under Shamyl to the Russian invaders. He 
ends with an admirable chapter on the Volga, noting, with 
the eye of a trained geologist, that the right bank is always 
higher than the left and suggesting that the earth’s rotation 
accounts for this curious fact. The book is illustrated with 
many photographs. Unlike many people who write about 
Russia, Dr. Nansen, who knew the country well, made no 
political comment. 
% * 

One feature of Mr. Robert Blatchford’s autobiography, 
My Eighty Years (Cassell, 10s. 6d.), that will surprise many 
readers is the amount of space and fond recollection he 
gives to his term of service in the Army. It is upon his 
soldiering days that he dwells with most relish. Of the 
Clarion, which he helped to found and made a popular weekly 
of rare excellence, he says little. Of the Labour Movement 
which that paper did much to solidify, he says even less, 


Still, the book isa 








He is as proud of his Daily Mail articles on the German Peril 
as of Merrie England, which sold to the number of something | 
near a million copies and made countless converts to Socialism, | 
And he is still the “ old soldier” in all he says and thinks; | 
at least, that is the impression his book leaves on the mind. | 
It is full of interest—perhaps for this reason all the more © 
full. Mr. Blatchford has been a character of his age. He has 
always been true to himself. He has had a_ varied and 
eventful life. In old age he is as dashing, as provocative, a 
sympathetic to suffering of any kind as ever, and he mirrors 
himself truly in these pages. As a contribution to social 
history they also have their value. 

* * * 

Greybeards at Play, by G. K. Chesterton (Sheed and 
Ward. 38s. 6d.), was first published thirty years ago. _ Its 
wit and humour, however, do not “ date,’ and the illustra- 
tions, by the author, are of a kind which even improve with 
age. The reviewer is inclined to prefer ‘* The Oneness of the 
Philosopher with Nature ” to the other lessons, for its greater 
verisimilitude. On the other hand ‘** The Dangers Attending 
Altruism on the High Seas ” and ** The Disastrous Spread of 
Aestheticism in all Classes * will please those who prefer their 
nonsense nonsensical. 

* * * 

A prolonged controversy. of vital importance to London, 
is discussed with patient care in Charing Cross Bridge, by Mr. 
Arthur Keen, the chairman of the Thames Bridges Conference 
(Benn, 21s.). His exposition of the problem is illustrated 
with numerous sketch-maps and photographs. showing the 
many different schemes that have been suggested besides the 
official plan rejected by a Select Committee last year. Unlike 
many people who look at the question solely from the Central 
London standpoint or who are concerned merely with the 
need for a better route for fast traffic through South London, 
Mr. Keen thinks also of South London itself and insists that 
this neglected and densely populated area ought to be r 
planned and cGpened up in connexion with any new bridge 
scheme. The official plan would admittedly make Lambeth 
an even more dismal place than it is now, with long 
streets in tunnels as at King’s Cross, The Lambeth Council's 
plan, however, would improve the riverside portion of the 
borough by driving east and west main roads through it, 
and would place the Southern Railway terminus well away 
from the Thames. Lord Crawford in his admirable preface 
asks whether the Charing Cross terminus could not be elimin- 
ated altogether, by a little rearrangement of services and an 
enlargement of Waterloo Station, It would be well if his 
question, daring as it may seem, could be discussed seriously, 
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Published Yesterday 


SOME PERSONS 
UNKNOWN 


HENRY T. F. RHODES 


The up-to-date science of detection—read 
why crime is bound to be found out. 6s. net. 


THE UNEASY 
TRIANGLE 


Four Years of the Occupation 


AS SEEN BY * APEX’ 


“ Delightfully entertaining: marked by under- 
standing and humour.’’—Spectator. 7s. 6d. net. 


IN QUEST 
OF JUSTICE 


CLAUD MULLINS 
of Gray’s Inn and the Middle Temple, 


Barrister-at-Law. 


Introductory letter by the Right Hon. Sir 
Leslie Scott, K.C. “A very ” good and a 
readable book; it is to be hoped that it will 
reach a wide public.”- ~New Statesman. 12s. net. 


BOYS 
IN TROUBLE 


MRS. LE MESURIER 


INTRODUCTION BY 
ALEXANDER PATERSON, M.C. 
A study of adolescent crime and its treat- 
ment, written by an expert. 6s. net. 


Published Yesterday 


THE 
THAKORE SAHIB 


OF LIMBDI 
ELIZABETH SHARPE 


Foreword by SIR RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE. A stimulating answer to the self- 
appointed apostles of discontent. 7s. 6d. net. 


SEA POWER 


GEOFFREY DRAGE 


**As remarkable as it is timely.”-—Morning 


Post. Map. 10s. 6d. net 


NEW 7/6 NOVELS 
Recommended by the Book Society 


TROOPER FAULT 


JOHN LAMBOURNE 


‘* Almost as good as ‘ Beau Geste’: dashing 
and readable.’’—Christian World. 


THE LOVE OF 
JULIE BOREL 


KATHLEEN NORRIS 


An interesting study of love’s complications. 








Albemarle Street, London, W.1 
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A JOURNEY TO CHINA 
or Things Which Are Seca 
by ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 15s. net 


Manchester Guardian: “ A fascinating book. His adventures 


are told with great entertainment whether perilous, or maddening, 


or farcical. As he travels he notes habits, incidents, character- 
istics, and developments, all of which illuminate history or 
politics to a mind so full of knowledge and imagination. All 
those who seek either to study or to interpret history will 
learn from his pages.” 


COLERIDGE’S 
SHAKESPEAREAN 
CRITICISM 


Edited by THOMAS M. RAYSOR 2 vols. 42s. net 
Week End Review: ** We are as near to the actual opinions of 
Coleridge as we ever can be. ‘These two volumes contain in 


their pristine shape and placc 


of criticism.” 


CHARLES W. ELIOT 


President cf Harvard Universiiy 
by HENRY JAMES Illustrated. 2 vols. 30s. net 


Times: “ Mr. Henry James has painted Eliot skilfully, sympa- 
thetically, and honestly, almost literally ‘ warts and all.’ These 
volumes are an attractive picture of a great man, and important 
documents for the history of the United States.” 


HENRY ADAMS 


THE LETTERS 1858-1899 21s. xct 
THE EDUCATION New Edilton. 10s. 6d. net 
MONT ST. MICHEL & CHARTRES = /iliss. 30s. tict 


inestimably precious treasures 














Coming Feb. 


COLE’S PARIS JOURNAL 
1765 


With an Introduction by HELEN WADDELL 
A real discovery— 
Never before printed és. inci 











for horse lovers 


THE PEGASUS BOOK 


Edited by Major W. E. LYON 25s. net 
A Survey of the Past Year in all matters concerning 
the Horse and the Pony. 


Truth: “ All who are interested in horses whether directly or 
vicariously will find something to interest them in this book. 
Each section is written by an acknowledged expert who is in a 
position to speak the last word on his particwlar subject. In 
addition to the variety and interest of its contents, this hook is 
in all respects sumptuously got up and copiously illustrated... . 


lt is a joy to look at as well as to read.” 
BROAD ACRES 
by J. E. CRANSWICK 7s. 6d. net 


Manchester Guardian: “ Lovers of country life would do well 
to make a note of this novel, which in its naturalism, its sim- 
plicity and sincerity, carries on the true tradition of English 
pastoral fiction: we feel the picture to be authentic. An open 
air story, devoid of sensational episode, but dramatic in its 
quiet way, and satisfying.” 
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for, if the terminus could be dispensed with, the whole problem 
would be much simplified. 
* * * * 

Probably few who talk easily of Cardinal Newman’s 
literary or religious greatness could pass an examination 
in his principal works; and even of those who know and 
value the Apologia and Grammar of Assent, not many are 
familiar with the magnificent and characteristic passages 
hidden away in the numerous volume; of his sermons. Messrs. 
Sheed and Ward have therefore done lovers of literature 
as well as students of religion a real service by publishing 
an English edition of Father Erich Przywara’s Newman 
Synthesis (7s. 6d.). This industrious compilation of passages 
from every part of the great Cardinal's writings is so arranged 
as to form a complete epitome of his teaching: and if the 
choice and order is somewhat influenced by the compiler’s 
special angle of approach, it yet gives a remarkable and 
harmonious impression of his thought. The picture of 
Newman which emerges from these pages is that of a great 
and convineed ecclesiastie and superb literary artist, who 
was also a temperamental ascetic; austere to the point of 
grimness, and almost entirely lacking in suppleness and 
joy. For him the “kindly light” always shone amidst 
encircling gloom. Even the beauty of his private meditations 
—many of which are given here—and the splendour of his 
prose style, fail to disguise the inherent pessimism and other- 
worldly temper of his soul. 


aA st Mt “ 
* % * 2 


A Realist Looks at Democracy, by Alderton Pink (Benn, 
10s. 6d.) is something more than a mere symptom of our dis- 
contents. Mr. Pink is indeed dissatisfied with our present 
machinery of government, but he goes beyond this and 
questions the whole principle of the democratic theory, based on 
the doctrine that intelligence and intelligent behaviour can 
be developed by education. This he seeks to show is untrue ; 
or, alternatively, as they say in the law courts, government 
control of ail means of education will have to be made far 
more effective. The argument is not quite consistent, but 
interesting throughout. In particular Mr. Pink questions the 
superstition that a plutocrat-controlled Press and cinema are 
free, whereas a State-controlled Press and cinema are not. 
The argument is familiar enough in the mouth of Mussolini, 
but not necessarily the worse for that, and Mr. Pink’s reasoning 
is for the most part sober and convincing, In his introduction 
Mr. Aldous Huxley carries the same line of reasoning into 
regions of remote speculation, 


General Knowledge Questions 


Ovr weekly prize of one guinca for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Alan F. Mackenzie, 25 
Windsor Place, Cardiff, for the following :— 


Questions on the Weather 


1. What is the supposed origin of the expression: “ As the devil 
paid to Noah, ‘It’s bound to clear up’” ? 

2. Who used the expression: ‘ plaguy twelve-penny weather,” 
and to what does it allude ? 

3. To what date in the year does the following refer: “ St. 
Mattho, take thy hopper and sow,” and where is this quotation to 
be found ? 

4. From what English county does the phraso ‘‘ A plum year, a 
dumb year” originate, and what does the word ‘‘ dumb” here 
mean % 

5. Give proverbs having reference to (a) a churchyard, (b) a mad 
dog, (c) snails, each in connexion with the weather. 

6. Who said that ‘“ when two Englishmen meet, their first talk 
is of the weather” ? 

7. What two things besides rain will, according to Chaucer, drive 
a man out of his house? What book in the Bible has similar 
statements ? 

8. What is supposed to happen when “the peacock loudly 
bawls” ? 

9. What is supposed to happen if, on St. Paul’s Day, (a) it is 
fine, (6) if there be winds, and (c) if there be cloud ?- Who said so, 
and where ?) On what date does the Conversion of St. Paul fall ? 

10. To what month in the year does the following refer, and 
where does it occur 2?— 

* Nowe thou art hoot, now thou art colde, 
Nowe canst thou loude and fully blowe, 
Nowe smoothe and stilly bere the lowe, 
Nowe canst thou snewe, now canst thou heyle, 

And us with stormes sore assayle.”’ 

11. What are we to sow, according to a proverb, “ in Candlemass 
waddle ” ? 

‘2, Where does the following occur ?— 

“It is time to cock your hay and corn 
When the old donkey blows his horn.” 
What docs the author say “ the braying of an ass” indicates ? 

13. Give the source of: “The weather is usually fine when 
people are courting.” 


Answers will be found on page 168. 
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Finance—Public & Private 
The City and Industrial Depressio, 


InpusTRIAL depression continues, but it has been som, 


relief during the past fortnight to get away from some ¢ 
the complex theories of our professional economists wit 
regard to the causes of our troubles, and to listen to thy 
practical utterances of leading bankers. It may 
noted that, with perhaps one exception, there has bee, 
almost complete unanimity on the part of bankers, an; 
indeed, of business men generally, as to monetary policy 
playing a very small part in the causes contributing {; 
industrial depression. Indeed, as has been pointed oy 
on many occasions in these columns, many of the cause 
are so obvious that to hunt for more abstruse explanations 
is to undertake an unnecessary task. 


WesTMINSTER BANK CHAIRMAN. 

Particular interest attached to the address which was 
delivered on Wednesday to shareholders of the Weg. 
minster Bank by the Hon. Rupert Beckett, by reason of F 
the fact that it was the first occasion of his mecting the 
shareholders of that institution, Mr. Beckett having 
quite recently succeeded Mr. Hugh Tennant as Chairma, 
of the Bank. Mr. Beckett, however, has the great 
advantage of a long banking and business experience, 
and his diagnosis of the general situation was of 4 
thoroughly practical and common-sense character. 


A “ BARTER ” 

After quictly reviewing the conditions which hay 
prevailed in leading representative industries throughout 
the past year—a survey necessarily of a somewhat dis. 
couraging character—Mr. Beckett touched upon some of 
the possible causes of our trouble, and, while by no means 
ignoring the effect produced upon many markets by the 
maldistribution of gold, he preferred to describe the 
present crisis in our economic history not so much asa 
credit crisis as a “ barter” crisis. The majority of the 


CRISIS. 


population of the world, Mr. Beckett pointed out, arp 


producers of the primary commodities, in many of whieh 
Nature has yielded a series of bumper harvests, and asa 
result of these circumstances and of over-production, 
there has been a great fall in wholesale prices of food- 
stuffs and raw materials. 
reasons largely connected with the cost of Labour and 
Labour restrictions, there has not been a corresponding 
fall in the price of manufactured goods, while, moreover, 
there has been a great lag in the movements of retail 
prices when compared with the fall in wholesale prices o 
commodities. 
Cost oF LivinG PROBLEM. 


Thus it has been difficult for the exporter of foodstuti 
and raw materials to obtain the usual exchange of mant- 
factured goods on lines yielding an adequate return, and 
applying this fact especially to our own country Mr. 
Beckett affirmed that the crux of the whole matter 
that British production costs are too high to admit of 
the possibility of present expansion in trade in con- 
petitive markets whether at home or abroad. Somehow 


or other, he said, ‘“ costs have got to be reduced to af 


level which facilitates effective competition,” and _ the 
Chairman of the Westminster Bank described as once of 


the gravest features of the situation the wide and inf 
creasing disparity between wholesale commodity prices > 


and the cost of living. He showed that the gap between 
the levels of wage rates and of wholesale prices had 
been doubled since 1924 and that the widening process 
continues. The worker, it was pointed out, measures 
the value of his wages against the retail price level. To 


the manufacturer the standard for judging the burden | 


of wage costs as an item in production is the wholesale 
price level, and here again the gap has been widened. 
How, says Mr. Beckett, can this gap be narrowed! 
Unless retail prices and the cost of living can be reduced 
there is the danger that every attempt at a readjustment 
of nominal wages will meet with resistance. 

I agree entirely, therefore, with Mr. Beckett whet 
(Continued on page 164.) 








On the other hand, and fof 
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COMPANY MEETING. 











WESTMINSTER BANK LTD. 





EFFECTS OF INDUSTRIAL DEPRESSION 





THE HON. RUPERT E. BECKETT ON WHOLESALE PRICES AND COST 
OF LIVING 





Tux Annual General Meeting of the shareholders of the Westminster 
Bank, Limited, was held on Wednesday, at the head office, Lothbury, 
EC. 

The Hon. Rupert E. Beckett (chairman), at the outset, referred 
to the retirement from the chairmanship of Mr. R. Hugh Tennant. 
After a service of close upon four years in that capacity, Mr. 
Tennant had decided to take some measure of relief from the 
onerous duties involved. His qualifications for the post were 
manifold; he had an intimate knowledge of the producing and 
manufacturing side of business, based on first-hand experience, 
and also possessed a capacity for, and grasp of, the financial side 
of affairs that made him a bank chairman well equipped and worthy 
in every sense. He, the Chairman, was glad to say that Mr. 
Tennant would retain his seat on the board, so that his outstanding 
abilities would not be lost to the Bank. Sir Malcolm Hogg had 
been appointed a deputy chairman to serve with Sir Montagu 
Turner. 

Having referred to other changes in the personnel of the board, 
the Chairman mentioned that he had to record the retirement 
on September 30th last from the position of Chief General Manager 
of their co-director, Mr. John Rae. The career of Mr. Rae had 
been one of devotion to the interests of the Bank, and he filled 
every position assigned to him, including that of Chief General 
Manager, with conspicuous ability and success. Mr. Rae retained 
his seat on the board, and his wise counse] was regularly available. 
To succeed to the post of Chief General Manager, the directors 
appointed Mr. Charles Lidbury, who had worked his way up through 
all the stages of banking life, and had shown great capabilities 
and energy. 

Bank’s APPROPRIATIONS. 


Referring to the Bank’s balance sheet, he said there had been 
a substantial fall in net profits, which were £338,496 lower as 
compared with the figures shown in 1929, representing a decrease 
of 15.7 per cent. The poorer results were disclosed in the figure 
representing advances to customers and other accounts, which 
showed a shrinkage of no less than £15,400,000. Owing to bad 
trade money had not been called for in such large volume for 
current commercial: needs. It had flowed back to the Bank 
naturally, and there had certainly been no calling in of loans from 
productive industry. Indeed, they welcomed any legitimate 
outlet for the Bank’s funds, where they could be properly employed 
in stimulating and extending trade. 

As to the allocations of the profit to the various funds, these 
had totalled £550,000 against £850,000 in 1929 and £775,000 in 
1928, and he could say without hesitation that the board did not 
consider these to be entirely adequate. The sum of £200,000 had 
been allocated to officers’ pension fund, but this, although a volun- 
tary contribution, must be regarded as an expense of their business 
necessary to ensure the actuarial soundness of the fund, and, 
therefore, bound to recur year by year. Nothing this year had 
been written off Premises Account, with the result that the figure 
in the Balance Sheet representing Premises showed a substantial 
increase. For the rebuilding of the Head Office £150,000 had been 
set aside, but that would not complete the works, and further pro- 
vision would have to be made this year. The allocation to Con- 
tingent Fund of £200,000 was the least that was prudent in these 
dificult times. The Carry Forward had been reduced by about 
£50,000. He stressed these figures to show that Banks were no 
more immune from the vicissitudes of bad trade than any other 
members of the trading community. As to their Subsidiaries, 
The Ulster Bank and Westminster Foreign Bank, their progress was 
well maintained and their activities continued to contribute satis- 
factorily to the earnings and prestige of the parent institution. 


Economic Position. 


Following upon a review of this country’s staple industries, Coal 
lining, Iron and Steel, Shipping, Shipbuilding, Engineering, 
Cotton, Wool and Agriculture, the Chairman gave a series of figures, 
showing the black spots in the distribution of Unemployment. 
There was no denying the fact that 1930 had been the most difficult 
year since 1921, and the chief manifestations were plain for all to 
see: The Unemployment figures ; the fall in Wholesale Prices, with 
the widening gap between wholesale and retail prices ; the drop in 
= value of our Overseas Trade; and the decline in Stock Exchange 
values. 

Proceeding, he said that the history of the years 1924 to 1928, the 
period prior to the general depression, showed quite clearly that 
for one reason or another this country was lagging behind her com- 








petitors. Of the causes which acted as a deterrent to trade the 
world over—and he detailed these—some would pass away through 
the automatic working of economic laws. 

He went on to say: Yet another cause is held by many to bo 
largely responsible for the world’s present ills—the maldistribution 
of gold—and it has been suggested that the Central Banks of 
Europe can by concerted action go far to effect a cure. Certainly, 
the accumulations of gold both in America and more particularly 
in France, largely augmented as they have been during the past 
year, have exercised a disturbing influence on the London Money 
Market and in the exchange position. In this connexion, I weleomo 
the formation of the Bank for International Settlements, and if its 
activities can bring about a more equitable distribution of tho 
world’s gold, thereby achieving a greater measure of stability both 
in prices and in international exchange, it will have rendered signal 
service to world commerce. At the same time, I cannot help 
thinking that the effect of these gold accumulations on the general 
trade situation has perhaps been overstressed. 


A “ Barter” CRIsIs. 


We are passing through, not so much a gold crisis, nor yet a credit 
crisis, but what I may term a “ barter” crisis. The majority of 
the population of the world are producers of the primary com- 
modities—foodstuffs, minerals, animal products such as wool, and 
vegetable products such as cotton and rubber. In almost all of 
these, nature has yielded a series of bumper harvests and gatherings, 
with the natural consequences of a plethora of supplies and con- 
stantly falling prices. Now, international trade is fundamentally 
an interchange of raw materials and manufactured products. It 
follows, then, that the quantity of the latter which the primary 
producing countries are able to take from the manufacturing 
countries will depend upon the relative cheapness or dearness of 
the two classes of goods. Between the raw material and the 
finished product, there are numerous preparatory and finishing 
processes, at each stage of which production costs of all kinds have 
to be added. When a violent fall occurs (as it now has) in the valus 
of the raw material, because these intermediate costs cannot be 
reduced simultaneously, their weight becomes disproportionate, and 
the price of the finished product is thrown completely out of 
harmony with that of its basic constituent. 


POSITION OF THE PRIMARY PRODUCER, 


The primary producer is thus unable to take in exchange for his 
commodity as large a quantity of manufactured goods as that to 
which he has been accustomed—to the impoverishment of himself 
and the manufacturer alike. This disequilibrium is a feature of all 
abrupt price movements, but its seriousness for the British indus- 
trialist is aggravated at the present time by the already swollen 
expenses which he has to meet, and much of which it is not in his 
power to alleviate. For a number of reasons, our manufacturing 
costs are substantially higher than those of our competitors. If we 
are to sell our goods to the primary producers of the world, it is of 
urgent necessity to explore every possible avenue of economy and 
to put into immediate operation every means this search may reveal 
of reducing our costs. 

If it is true, as I am suggesting, that Britain is suffering from 
peculiar disabilities, there is nothing surprising about that fact. 
For one thing, we are the oldest of the great industrial nations, ancl 
inevitably it is more difficult for us than for some of our competitors 
to accomplish a rapid overhaul of policy, method and machinery. 
In the second place, we have upon our shoulders as a legacy of tho 
Great War a more formidable fiscal and economic burden than any 
other country, for we have deliberately eschewed every path of 
escape from that burden which other nations have found it expedient 
to follow. 


GREAT BrITAIN’s FrnancraAt RECTITUDE. 


We as a nation have observed the strictest financial rectitude 
vis-a-vis the rest of the world. And so to-day we find ourselves 
faced with a National Debt of £7,000 millions, mainly contracted 
in a period of high war prices, while the wholesale price level itself 
has now fallen back to the 1913 line. A dozen years after the War, 
20 per cent. of our whole national income is still passing through the 
hands of the tax-gatherer, and the effects of this drain become more 
serious in times of depression like the present. Moreover, our tax 
system, by its inroads upon capital, serves in several ways to 


(Continued on page 164.) 
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exacerbate the position. Nearly a half of our annual budget repre- 
sents deferred payment for the War, and is therefore more or less 
fixed ; the remainder—more than a half—instead of being strictly 
and rigidly curtailed in view of this fact, has shown a ceaseless 
tendency to rapid expansion, under successive Governments. For 
years the demand that the country should begin to cut its coat 
according to its cloth has fallen upon deaf ears; but to-day, when 
the general and sharp fall in prices has proportionately increased the 
real burden of taxation, the need for national economy must be 
brought home to the whole people. We havo surely reached a time 
when any new expenditure should be judged not by its intrinsic 
desirability, but by the question whether the country can afford 
it. 

We are paying heavily for the War, too, through the prevalence 
in many groups of society of the conscious or unconscious belief 
that somewhere or other there is a bottomless purse, an inexhaustible 
national fund from which arbitrarily high standards of life can be 
maintained whatever the course of economic events. We shall not 
have begun to prepare ourselves to participate in eventual trade 
recovery until this fallacy has been rooted out of the public mind— 
until the plain truth is everywhere recognized that anyone who 
takes more out of the national pool of wealth than he contributes to 
it is retarding the country’s slow and painful march to better 
times. 


Tne Virat PROBLEM. 


The crux of the whole matter is that British production costs 
are too high to admit of the possibility of present expansion in 
trade in competitive markets, whether at home or abroad. Some- 
how or other costs have got to be reduced to a level which facilitates 
effective competition, and this brings me back to one of the gravest 
featuros of the situation, namely, the wide and increasing disparity 
between wholesale commodity prices and the cost of living. The 
worker measures the value of his wages against the retail price 
level; to the manufacturer the standard for judging the burden 
of wage costs as an item in production costs is the wholesale price 
level. Here, too, we find the gap widening. How is it to be 
narrowed ? If we can find the answer to this question, we shall 
have struck a blow at the deepest roots of our present trouble. 
For unless retail prices and the cost of living can be reduced, thero 
is grave danger that every attempt at readjustment of nominal 
wages will meet with resistance, and that the country will be 
plunged into a series of formidable industrial disputes which would 
provide an incalculable aggravation of the handicaps under which 
we are already suffering. Wage reductions alone, especially in 
the transport and distributive industries, would lead to some 
reduction in retail prices, but workers are quite naturally suspicious 
that such reduction of prices would probably be disproportionate 
to their own sacrifices. 


CasE KOR SWEEPING INVESTIGATION, 


There is a strong case, therefore, for a sweeping investigation 
of all the causes contributing to tho maintenance of the big gap 
between wholesale and retail prices, and also of the possibility 
of removing all obstacles which stand in the way of their closer 
relationship. Until this matter is taken in hand the necessary 
correlation of earnings with productivity cannot be expected 
to proceed smoothly. 

In the same connexion there are two other main difficulties. 
Wages, although usually the predominant item, are by no means 
the only one on the sheet of production costs, and workers will 
submit to sacrifices willingly only when convinced that they are 
to be common among all parties concerned. It can hardly be 
denied that in many industries a lack of the required degree of 
managerial efficiency, a reluctance to jettison obsolete methods 
and machinery, and a parochiality which obstructs the formation 
of larger and more efficient units of production, are contributing 
substantially to-day towards keeping manufacturing costs at a 
swollen figure. The process of recovery is retarded by the worker 
who resists the introduction of labour-saving machinery or methods, 
and equally by the employer whose own industry is not as efficient 
and up to date as its counterpart in other countries and who fails 
to pursue resolutely every method for making it so, 


CO-OPERATIVE EFFoRT. 


Nothing, therefore, could be less helpful than merely to say that 
wages must come down, without considering the essential con- 
ditions involved and realizing that every section, from the share- 
holder, through the management, down to the unskilled worker, 
must be brought under the application of the principle of adjusting 
earnings to their proper economic relationship with to-day’s value 
of the services performed. The meaning of this is quite plain. 
It is not sectional sacrifices but a co-operative effort of the whole 
nation that is required; and the best that one can hope of 1931 
is that this fact will be fully appreciated by the country and will 
result, in the first place, in bringing together the leaders of our 
industrial life, employers and employees, in a common determination 
to produce an economic reorganization and readjustment which 
shall be both fair to all parties and effective in operation. By this 
means alone can we hope to restore prosperity to Britain, and to 
maintain our position in the van of industrial progress. 


——> 
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he says that there is a strong case for a sweeping inves, 
gation of all the causes contributing to the maintenans 
of the big gap between wholesale and retail pric 
Such an inquiry would probably have been more Usefy 
relations between banks and industry. 


ANOTHER BANKER’s VIEW. 


there is always a certain amount of satisfaction to the 
patient when eminent specialists are in agreemey 
If an operation is to be performed, the patient may wel 
be excused for desiring a second opinion, and is encourage 
when he finds that it corresponds with the first View 
accompanied by reasonable hope of restoration if remedig 
are applied. I have already referred to the fairly gener 
agreement of bankers concerning some of the cans 


those of Mr. Beckett. Without expressing in precisely 


truth was involved in Mr. Paton’s insistence upon th 
necessity for a reduction in costs of production. |; 
the Iron and Steel trade, for example, he showed tha 
rages in France, Belgium, and Czechoslovakia wer 
about 50 per cent. of those paid here, while in additio) 
longer weekly hours were worked in many countrig, 
and further, that in most of these countries industry 
had not to bear so heavy a burden of overhead chargs 
in the shape of taxation. 


Cour Mrrnops. 


posed upon production, together with enormous taxation, 
have placed upon industry a burden too heavy to k 


that has been said with regard to the situation being 


might well ask how it is that, if constant spending wer 
the key to industrial prosperity, the country is in it 
present state after some years of expenditure, both 
nationally and individually, on a higher scale than has 
ever been known in our history. Equally, too, 
Mr. Paton, I am glad to see, deprecated the cheap 
pessimism which, scorning the serious attempts made by 
many to discover and deal with the causes of industrial 
depression, is proclaiming the doctrine that all that is 
required is the substitution of a cheery optimism for 
pessimism. Making all allowance for the importance o/ 
psychological influences, this doctrine, in my judgment, 
is not only wrong, but mischievous, for it diverts 
attention from causes which require to be courageously 
faced and dealt with. ‘I see,” said Mr. Paton, at the 
end of his speech : 

“that one of the Government’s industrial advisers is reported a 
saying that there is too much gloom and self-depreciation, ant 
that confidence and common sense will get the country through. 
Valuable as these qualities are, I think the picture I have been 
obliged to present to you shows that the situation requires mor 
than that, it calls for action, definite, drastic and immediate, for, 
in the words of the late Sir Cecil Spring Rice in speaking of Engiand, 
‘If she fails in commerce, she must gradually be extinguished 
politically and then the rich inheritance can be divided.’ ” 


Tue Economy DEMONSTRATION. 
No better confirmation of the universal opinion of 


economy in the National Expenditure as a first step in 


been afforded than in the great demonstration which 
took place in the Great Hall of the Cannon Street Hotel 
on Tuesday. The meeting was entirely non-political, 


Grey, Sir Robert Horne and Sir Ernest Benn that it was 
necessary to hold an overflow meeting. The dominant 
feature of all the speeches, and especially the one 





The Report and Accounts were adopted, and other formal 
business transacted, 
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than the inquiry now proceeding with regard to the ie 


Even when the diagnosis reveals serious condition) 


of our industrial troubles, and in particular some of tie) 
views expressed by Mr. A. A. Paton at the recent anny > 
meeting of Martins Bank were in striking accord wif 


the same language the supreme importance of the diffe. E 
ence between wholesale and retail prices, the san § 


Mr. Paton laid stress on the fact that restrictions in. — 
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bankers with regard to the supreme importance of [ 


the direction of improvement in industry could have / 


and so great was the crowd assembled to hear Viscount [ 
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TRADE CRISIS: TAXATION BURDEN 





Y Wel 
rage] ' Tage One Hundredth Annual Meeting of Shareholders of Martins 


View! Bank Limited was held at the Exchange Hotel, Liverpool, on 
nedig Tuesday, January 27th. 


enen| Be Mr. Alex. Allan Paton, C.B., the Chairman, presided over a large 
"FE attendance. 
Cause me Chairman, in proposing the adoption of the Report and 
Of thf Accounts, remarked that at this hundredth annual meeting they 
nu | might look back with pride on the progress made since the first 
with " meeting on September 5th, 1832. The Bank’s hundred years of 
me corporate life would be actually completed on May 16th, the date in 
Cisely - 1831 on which the Bank of Liverpool opened its doors in Brunswick 


differ F street. 

Same They owed much to their forefathers who guided the destinies 

n the be of the new Bank with wisdom and established it on such a sure 
foundation that it was able to weather several severe financial 

cl crises which occurred during the last century. 

that 

were PrupENt Poritcy. 

lition As the centenary year approached it had been hoped to mark the 

tries oceasion by a bonus distribution in some form or another. That 

‘ hope had to be abandoned during the past year, and while share- 

ust holders might experience some disappointment, they would com- 

arges mend the Board in using the same prudence as their predecessors 
in an endeavour to hand on the Bank to those who succeeded in 
the condition of stability in which they received it, rather than 
that a concession should be made now which might have to be paid 
for later on. 

in The past year has been the most anxious of all post-War years. 

tion Bad trade and falling prices had brought a corresponding decline 

he in customers’ requirements, and the total turnover of the Bank had 
hed been much reduced. 


ie : ‘ aoe ae : 
> all B In view of such difficulties it was not surprising that profits at 


eine £793,550 showed a decrease of £42,690, as compared with last year’s 

one results. The usual dividend was being paid, but in view of the 
: state of trade £150,000 was being set aside as provision for contin- 
“~ gencies instead of allocations being made to the Reserve Fund and 
1 IS Premises Account. This left £110,076 to be carried forward. 


0th Taking cash in hand, money at call and short notice, balances 


has with other British Banks and cheques in course of collection, the 
t ratio to liabilities was 23.82 per cent., a very liquid position. 

00, Investments were up by £869,280, the holding of British Govern- 
ea) ment stocks having been increased, and Bank premises were more 
by by £375,770, mainly due to the new Head Office in Liverpool, which 
Tial it was hoped to occupy before the end of the year, and the new 
tis London office in Lombard Street, to which the business was trans- 
for ferred on completion in November. 

of CoTtron TRADE LOssEs. 

nt,f Reviewing the principal industries in which the Bank’s customers 


were interested, the Chairman said the cotton trade had experienced 
a year of trials and difficulties involving serious and heavy losses. 
The further contraction of world buying power had caused over- 
production and diminished consumption, with the inevitable 
disastrous decline in prices. The effect had probably been most 
acute in Lancashire, which had depended to a large extent upon 





3 selling cotton goods in bulk to countries where the population, at all 
- times comparatively poor, was now quite unable to make normal 
: c purchases. 
oe Coincident with the fall in the value of raw material the average 
¥S price of yarns, both American and Egyptian, fell no less than 30 per 
" cent., while cotton cloths lost one-quarter of their value, involving 


serious loss to a trade which of necessity carried considerable stock. 


ed Cotton manufacturers experienced financially the worst twelve 

months for many years, and more mills than ever had closed down. 

In the spinning section of the trade, with few exceptions, losses 

had been incurred, even though in many cases depreciation had not 

, been provided. The fine spinning trade had followed the American 

ol section, and under unparalleled conditions had experienced serious 
ol | losses. 

in As Lancashire possessed such a large proportion of the world’s 

e spindleage in the Fine Spinning Section it would appear that such 

h losses could be avoided, the world being dependent upon her for a 

considerable proportion of its requirements of these finer yarns. 

el Unfortunately proposals for the avoidance of price-cutting through 

|, an Egyptian Spinning Convention were not acceptable to the whole 

r of the trade, and the scheme was not adopted. In the American 


section there was a movement in favour of a scheme for price 
s control, 

t It was hoped the limit of depression had been reached, prices 
ef being at a low level beyond which it would seem they could not 
drop much further. Although a certain proportion of our trade 
had disappeared, yet this country conducted a very considerable 








proportion of the world’s cotton trade in spite of foreign competition, 
and the aim and object of all concerned should be to use their 
utmost endeavours that this should be at a profit. 


Hours anp Waces Factors. 


The outlook in the coal trade was anything but promising, and 
it was in the highest degree unfortunate that the industry should 
again have been subjected to Parliamentary interference through 
the Coal Mines Act. At the same time nobody would object to a 
reduction of working hours if production were increased to a com- 
pensating extent. 

The iron and steel trade at the moment was in the depths of 
depression, foreign materia! being imported at prices far below 
those at which it could be produced here. As compared with 
British wages in the steel industry the ratio in France was 50 per 
cent., in Belgium 47 per cent., and in Czecho-Slovakia 42 per cent., 
while to meet world competition large reductions in wages had been 
made voluntarily in Germany. Heavily as these figures told against 
this country they were accentuated by the longer weekly hours 
worked in other countries, and our own heavier overhead charges 
in the shape of taxation, 


New Sutrvs Ipur. 

In shipping the freight market had been very poor, and there 
was not far short of 1,600,000 tons of British shipping lying idle. 
Many new steamers had been laid up on completion for lack of 
profitable employment. 

The Shipbuilding industry was faced with depleted order books 
for both mercantile and naval work. 

In the Grain trade the price of wheat had declined almost con- 
tinuously and was now, practically speaking, down to the low 
level of 1894. Conditions had not favoured merchants, but trading 
had not been wholly unprofitable since it was known that world 
supplies were in excess of demand and traders were careful not to 
earry large stocks. Practically no failures occurred, as all buyers 
and holders hedged their purchases, an iliustration of the value of 
the Liverpool Futures Market. 

Woot TraAveE’s Ficirt. 

The wool textile industry had passed through another disap- 
pointing year, in which the cumulative effect of the long period of 
depression and falling prices had been severely felt. Prices had 
now reached a level seldom experienced in the history of the trace. 
The persistent fall in values involved the trade in disastrous losses 
and brought about a conspicuous lack of confidence, with curtailed 
production and a consequent increase in unemployment which, 
towards the close of the year, reached 25 per cent. of the total 
operatives engaged in the industry. 

With wool values at such a low level it was unlikely there would 
be any further substantial fall in prices, and it was hoped that the 
present low values would contribute to the expansion of demand 
for wool products as the year advanced. 

The machine tool trade had been affected by the general de- 
pression in the engineering industry, but in spite of exceedingly 
keen competition from the Continent, makers of machine tools in 
this country had probably received their full share of new business 
owing to their excellent reputation for design, workmanship and 
performance. 

FarMinG DIFFICULTIEs. 

In agriculture, those farmers chiefly engaged in stock-rearing 
and sheep-producing had been fairly suceesstu!, but arable farmers 
had found difficulty in carrying on, and many farms in the Midlands 
and the South were being put down to grass. Dairy farmers had 
experienced difficult conditions and were in need of improved 
methods of marketing. 

SPENDING v. Turirt. 

Discussing varying reasons given by economists for the present 
depressed condition of trade, the Chairman said within the last few 
days we had all been advised to spend more as a means to recovery. 
While this might reasonably be expected to stimulate our internal 
trade temporarily he could not see that the orgy of spending during 
the past ten years had helped to maintain our export trade on 
which we so vitally depend. Bagehot’s view, he reminded them, 
was that ‘“ Wealth which creates wealth is augmented mainly by 
our not enjoying our incomes,” and “The principal way in which 
sapital increases in England is by abstinence from enjoyment.” 

Figures of the Board of Trade Returns plainly indicated that 
during the last year our export trade rapidly declined. In addition 
our earned surpluses, represented by the capital of our industries, 

(Continued on top of page 167.) 
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BANK. 


DEPRESSION. 


THe ordinary annual general meeting of the Anglo-French Banking 
Corporation Ltd. was held on the 26th inst. at River Plate House, 
London, E.C. 

Mr. F. A. Szarvasy (the chairman), who presided, said, in the 
course of his speech :—- 

The accounts which you are asked to consider represent the 
second full working year of the bank, and, in spite of the adverse 
conditions which prevailed during the current year throughout the 
world, our bank has made further appreciable progress. 

[t is the more gratifying, as interest rates fell sharply during the 
vear, and have for some considerable time ruled at an unremunerative 
level. As compared with last year, this made a very substantial 
difference in the return on our capital, and, moreover, the margins 
obtainable on our clients’ deposits have been materially reduced. 

If, therefore, we are able to show a profit in excess of last year, 
and pay our maiden dividend, I think you will agree that we have 
cause for satisfaction. 

You wiil observe that the sources at our disposal to meet our 
deposits reveal a highly satisfactory degree of liquidity. 

In cash and funds in the moncy market we dispose of over 
£1,100,000: in British Treasury Bills and London Bank Bills more 
than £500,000, and in British Government and Corporation short- 
dated securities approximately another £1,000,000, making, with 
other British Government securities, a total of over £2,700,000. 
This alone, apart from balances with banks abroad, sundry bills 
and other securities, represents over 70 per cent. of our total 
deposit and other accounts, and is very considerably in excess of 
our liabilities payable at sight. Adding the items just mentioned, 
our proportion is about 84 per cent. 

DividEND. 

Our dividend, of course, is as yet a very modest one, but I feel 
sure that you will agree with me it is essential at this stage of our 
existence—and particularly having regard to the difficulties of the 
world situation—to steer a middle course by continuing to add 
to our reserves and to consolidate our position. 

With the allocation proposed our reserves will amount to £30,000, 
and apart from this we have made a commencement with the 
formation of a contingencies account, which figures in our balance- 
sheet under ‘* Other Accounts.” 

Economic DEPRESSION. 

T should like to refer to some aspects of the ruling economic 
depression, indeed, it would be aimost impossible to avoid doing so, 
whichever phase of human activity one might be dealing with, but 
what may be of greater interest than a mere restatement of the 
ills from which we suffer is to endeavour to throw some light on 
the factors mainly instrumental in bringing about this world-wide 
calamity, for an appreciation of its causes may possibly suggest 
remedies. 

The depression is due to somewhat different reasons in this 
country than, for instance, in America, Germany, or the world at 
large, though the basic factors remain the same, and in our case 
it must not be lost sight of that we have paid for the Great War 
as yet to a lesser degree than the other belligerent countries, which 
is a fact of the utmost importance. 

Movevents or CAPITAL. 

Before the War there was a definite world-wide tendency towards 
the equalization of standards of living amongst civilized nations, 
and the free migrations of capital and labour were the most potent 
forces in this levelling process. Variations of 1 per cent., or even 
} per cent., in interest rates sufficed to set large amounts of capital 
in motion, and thus the surplus wealth of England and France 
fertilized the world without hindrance. 

The flow of goods followed this movement of capital, and coun- 
tries which reccived loans used them to buy commodities which the 
lending nations supplied to them for their development. 

What I wish to emphasize is that these loans, having been 
granted for production purposes, were therefore to a large extent 
self-liquidating, and at the same time helped to create new wealth 
and additional purchasing power both to the borrower and the 
lender. 

Under this system the Gold Standard answered all needs admir- 
ably. True, increased production of the metal almost invariably 
brought with it a rise in commodity prices, and the gradual up- 
turn in the cost of living, but these movements were never of a 
violent nature, and social legislation very rarely entered into the 
ceonomic life of nations as a regulating or disturbing factor 

Supply AND DEMAND. 

The natural laws of supply and demand, the free movement of 
men, money and commodities, had their scope in a fairly well- 
halaneed economic life of the world. 

All this has changed since the War. The free movement of 
capital has to a large extent ceased, as also the free flow of goods 
and emigration, and these are determined not so much by strictly 
economic pressures as by the enactments of Legislature. 

As a result, instead of equalization in standards of living between 
nations, we observe a rapidly accelerating tendency towards 
differentiation. 

The Chairman paid a handsome tribute to the excellent work of 
the staff and to the constructive efforts and untiring energy of Mr. 
Pouyanne and Mr. Metz, the General Managers, 
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delivered by Sir Ernest Benn, was the wide and COMM, 
sense view taken of all that is involved in the tem, 
Economy. The meeting was no mere protest made on 
the part of Income Tax or Surtax payers; it was, 
demonstration by business men who were convinced thy 
the greatest sufferers from the mismanagement of th 
National Finances over a prolonged period of yeay 
were the wage earners of the country, and, as Sir Emeg 
3enn said towards the conclusion of his speech, so fy 
from economy, rightly considered, being something jy 
any way contributing to a spirit of pessimism, | 
constituted the one bright hope in a situation which j 
giving concern to every section of the community, 


















Tue Two Roaps. 

If, as has been suggested in some quarters, the preset 
Government is about to adopt a policy of large Loay 
to provide work for the unemployed, attention to th 
abuses of the dole being shelved in the meantime, jt 
would seem that those who advocate retrenchment anj 
economy as a cure for our ills are likely to meet with 
strenuous opposition. Amidst this conflict of opinion 
with regard to remedies, I cannot help thinking, howeve, 
that the Economy Party has at least one strong argument 
in its favour, namely, that the Spending Policy ly 
had a very fine innings for a great many years with 
results of a disastrous character. We advocate with 
unctious rectitude that Australia should practise economy 
and retrenchment. If our advice falls on heedless ear, 
it may be for obvious reasons. 





















Artuur W. Kippy, 








Financial Notes 


Britisu Funps Lower. 
Tue Stock Markets during this week have been unde 
influences of a conflicting character. At one time Industriak 
and the more speculative markets were distinctly better o 
the idea of a possible change in Government having a 
stimulating effect upon industry. Pari passu, British Fund 
and kindred stocks were inclined to weaken on the idea 
that they might suffer from a diversion of interest to Industrial 
descriptions, while this retrograde tendency was aly 
accentuated by the continued withdrawals of gold from the 
Bank of England, followed by a firmer tone in the Discount 
Market. On Tuesday the downward tendency in Investment 
stocks was emphasized by the talk of Liberals having persuaded 
the Government to deal with unemployment along the line 
of a large Government Loan. At the time of writing, thes 
reports lack confirmation, but they served to depress not only 
gilt-edged stocks, but other markets, inasmuch as it wa 
understood that in return for this concession the Liberak 
were prepared to see the Government safely over the 
difficulties in the matter of the Labour Disputes Bil. 
Altogether it has been an unsettled week in the Stock Markets, 
chiefly by reason of the varying character of political influences 
% % * * 
























ANGLO-FRENCIL BANKING. 

At the meeting held this week of the Anglo-French Banking 
Corporation, the Chairman, Mr. F. A. Szarvasy, was able to 
congratulate shareholders upon the year’s results and the 
fact that the Bank was paying its maiden dividend of 8 pet 
cent. After referring to the progress of the Bank, 
Mr. Szarvasy dealt at considerable length with some of the 
economic problems of the hour, and in particular with the 
French gold accumulations and the world-wide industrial 
depression. Undoubtedly, as Mr. Szarvasy said, and as was 
even more fully expounded by the Chairman of the 
Westminster Bank, the entire system of international settle: 
ments through an exchange of goods and services has beet 
disturbed by an interminable piling up of tariffs, international 
debt settlements, excessive production, and, in the case d 
the United States, an unwise use of credit in huge speculative 
operations. One of the results of this disturbance has beet 
to weaken confidence and also to create a tendency fot 
creditor countries to require settlement in gold rather that 
in goods and services. This, to some extent, accounts fo 
the great accumulations of gold in France, while the pilin 
up of gold at that centre has also, no doubt, been intensified 
by defects in the French monetary and banking system 

(Continued on page 168.) 
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> called capitalists might in consequence soon disappear. 
ie 


Drastic AcTION NEEDED. 


Ii the wisdom of modifying the restrictions imposed upon pro- 
 uction could be realized, bringing it into a proper relation to the 
world’s purchasing power, the result, as he said a year ago and now 
© reiterated, would be of tremendous benefit. c 
together with the enormous taxation to which we were subjected, 
» had placed a burden on the shoulders of industry too heavy to be 
longer borne. f . : ” 
© One of the Government industrial advisers was reported as saying 
there was too much gloom and self-depreciation, and that confidence 
and common sense would get the country through. Valuable as 
© these qualities were, the picture he had been obliged to present to 
the meeting showed that the situation required more than that. 
It called for action, definite, drastic and immediate, for in the 
words of the late Sir Cecil Spring Rice, ‘‘ If England fails in ecom- 
merce she must gradually be extinguished politically, and then the 
rich inheritance can be divided.” 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 


These restrictions, 
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CENTENARY 


Head Office: 
7 WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


London Office: 
68 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 3. 


Manchester District Office: 
43 SPRING GARDENS. 





Capital Paid Up and Reserves - 





The Bank has over 570 Offices, and Agents in all the 


principal towns at home, and abroad. 





All descriptions of Banking, Trustee and 

Foreign Exchange Business transacted. ‘The 

Bank is prepared to act as Registrar for 
Public and Corporate Bodies. 


£7,777,990 
Deposits, etc., at 3ist Dec., 1930 £78,562,603 























ROYAL BANK of SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 














Capital (fully paid) (Oct., 1930) - £3,362,442 
Reserve Fund (Oct., 1930) - . £3,580,926 
Deposits (Oct., 1930) - - - £50,387,090 
OVER 200 YEARS OF COMMERCIAL 
BANKING. 
A complete British, Colonial and Foreign Banking 
Service. 
London Offices: City - 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 


West End (Drummonds) 49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1. 
Bond Street 64. New Bond Si., W. 1. 
Western 1 Burlington Gardeis, W. 1 
(Formerly Branch of Bank of England.) 
HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH. 
General Manager: Sir AurxanpeER Kemp Wruicut, K.B.E., D.L. 
Affiliated Bank: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK Ld. 


(member of the London Clearing House). 
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- COMPANY MEETING. THE 
MARTINS BANK LIMITED YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 
(Continued from page 165.) (Incorporated in Japan.) 
‘ which had been so great in the past, were declining, and our so- Capital ee. STABLISHED 1880. 


and Fully Paid... wee Yen 106,000,000 
Reserve Fund aa aad are eae aia Yen 113,500,000 
Head Offices YOKOHAMA. Branches at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Changchun, Dairen (Dalny), Fengtien 
(Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, 
Kai-Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Lyons, Manila, 
Mukden, Nagasaki, Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, Osaka, Pekin, 
Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, Saigon, San Francisco, Seattle, Samarang, 
Shanghai, Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, Tientsin, 
Tokyo, Tsinanfu, Tsingtau. 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. DAISUKE NOHARA, London Manager. 

London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 


£1000 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 sun = lige ~ the Se 
£41 'B) 9? 99 45 





at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 






No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No shareholders. No commission. 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £4,850,000 
(together £8,850,000); Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000, 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES 
are also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS 
are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained on 
application, 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 


Authorised and Issued. 








You cannot afford to ignore 
an immediate and certain 


Bonus of £30 
per cent. 
This is secured 


at early and middle ages under the 
Distinctive System 
of Whole Life Assurance of 


The Scottish Provident Institution 


The Ideal System for present-day requirements. 





A prospectus giving full particulars will be sent on application. 

T.ondon (City) Office - - - - 3 Lombard Street, E.C. 3. 

HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 
Funds £22,000,000 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 166.) 


which prevent the gold from functioning freely in the matter 
of credit expansion. 
a % * 


PROMISE AND PERFORMANCE, 


The first report of J. Darnell & Son, Ltd., which has just 
been published, is a thoroughly satisfactory one in the sense 
that it shows that in spite of trade depression the profit 
achieved by the company during the year was well in excess 
of the figure estimated in the prospectus as a minimum. 
The estimated minimum figure was about £50,000, while the profit 
secured for the year was £54,747. A further good feature in 
the report is the indication of a conservative policy. Out 
of the profits the whole of the goodwill, amounting to £20,649, 
has been written off, together with the interest on purchase 
consideration, making a total of £27,316. After deducting 
income-tax there is an available balance of £14,634, and 
owing to the comparatively small amount of the capital the 
directors are able to recommend a dividend at the rate of 
16 per cent. per annum from July 14th to December 31st 
last on the ordinary shares. It is pointed out in the report 
that more than half the profit of the year has been allocated 
to writing off items of a non-recurring nature, while the 
balance-sheet is a liquid one, showing among other things a 
total of cash of over £83,000. 

A. W. K. 





Answers to Questions on the Weather 


1. Proverbial saying ; according to a Yorkshire variant, a Pudsey 
raan used the expression when declining Noah’s offer of a passage 
because the fare was so high.- 2. Jonathan Swift, D.D., Dean 
of St. Patrick's, Dublin (1667-1745), in a Letter to Mrs. Johnson 
(Stella), October 26, 1710. Gay, in a letter to Swift, speaks of 
‘** shilling weather.” The allusion is to weather when chair-hire 
or coach-hire was necessary.——3. February 24th; John Ray’s 
Compleat Collection of English Proverbs (1670). 4. Found in Ray’s 
Collection, it is said to be a Norfolk adage, signifying that a year in 
which plums aro abundant is a fatal year; “‘ dumb” here means 
the silence of death. George Bohn, in his edition of Ray, remarks : 
‘**A rhyme without reason, as far as I can see.” 5. (a) A hot May 
makes a fat churchyard (Ray); (b) It is better to see a mad dog 
than a hot sun in January (French); (c) When black snails cross 
your path, Black clouds much moisture hath. 6. Samuel Johnson 
(1709-1784); in The Idler, No. 11 (1758-60). -7. Smoke and a 
bad wife: (Melibeus, sec. 15; also Prologue to Wife of Bath's 
Tale; and Perscnes Tale); Proverbs xix. 13; Proverbs xxvii. 
15..——8. “Soon we'll have both rain and squalls.” (Given 
in Bentham). 9. (a) Fine weather for the vear ; (b) battle to the 
nation: (c) animals perish by the water-flow. Gabriel Harvey (1630) 
in R. Grafton’s Brief Treatise; January 25th. 10. March. The 
Compleynt (e. 1420-30). ll. Beans. A Somerset proverb given 
in Ray. 12. Halliwell’s Nature Songs; rain or hail. 13. 
Virginibus Puerisque, Part Ill, R. L. Stevenson (1850-94). 









































FREE ADVICE 
ON 


TRAVEL MATTERS 


The Travel Bureau of the Spectator is conducted solely 
for your benefit. If, therefore, you propose taking a 
sea-cruise this winter or any other form of holiday, let 
your difficulties be solved in advance by the Travel 
Manager. You can write to him in full confidence, and 
you will be placed under no obligation either to book 
tickets or to accept any suggestions he may offer. 
Many hundreds of our readers have already written to 
show their gratitude for the really useful advice given them. 


Write to-day to: 
THE TRAVEL MANAGER, THE SPEcTaTor, LTD., 
99, Gower Street, London, W.C, 1. 
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= Apply for Illustrated Booklq 
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giving prices and his 
System of FRUIT CULTURE 


MAJOR C. WALKER, DEPT. W., BRECON, SOUTH WALEL 
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THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2, 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 


Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund 


ove eee £4,500,000 
£ 4,475,000 


Reserve Liability of ‘Proprietors ‘under ‘the Charter ... £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of evey 

description is transacted through the numerous branches of the B 
throughout Australia and New Zealand, Deposits for fixed periods received 
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LIBERTY TILO-LEUM 
GIVES THE EFFECT 


OF AN 


OLD RED-TILED FLOOR 
COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD. REGENT ST., LONDON, Wit 














the nicHMonD LEG REST 


From Lealing Stores or direct 


of foot. U.K. 
from Manufacturers: Feans Ltd. (Dept. S.), 71, High Holborn, W.C.l 


Ensures really restful relaxa- (Pat. Pdg.) 
tion, is more restful than bed Three-toid PRICE 
and is scientifically perfect. support— 

Folds away like a campstool. under knee, 25 
Adaptable to any chair and under heel 7 


length of leg. and at ball Post Free 


























PERSIAN ART 


The recent extension to our premises has enabled us to show 
adequately a fine collection of ART’ BOOKS, including a 
special display of books on Persian Art. Visitors to Burling: 
ton House should read: ‘‘ An Introduction to Persian Art,” 
by A. Upham Pope, 7/6 and 10/6, and “Persian Art,” by 
Sir E. Denison Ross and others, 2/6 and 3/6 (both fully 
illustrated). ‘‘The Persians,” by Sir E. Denison Ross, 5/-, 
gives a picture of the country and the people. 


JOHN AND EDWARD BUMPUS LTD. 
Booksellers to His Majesty the King 
350 Oxford Street, London, W.1 


TELEPHONE: MAYFAIR 3601, 




















By Rvuportr BEsIeEr. 





QUEEN’S THEATRE. (Ger. 9437.) Evenines ar 8.15, 
BARRY JACKSON presents :— 


THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET, 


Mats. Wed. and Sat., 2.30. 











DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE. 





RED, 


WHITE 


FOR BREAKFAST & RB LU E 
& AFTER DINNER. 


In making, use Less Quantity—it belng so much Stronger than Ordinary Coffe 7 
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prolongs the cold. 


in sealed dustproof 





HANDKERCHIEFS PROLONG COLDS. 


It has now been definitely ascertained that every time a person with 
a cold uses a fabric handkerchief repeatedly he reinfects himself and 


and, instead, give the cold a chance to disappear, is to use ‘“* TOINOCO 
SILKY FIBRE” Aseptic Handkerchiefs once and destroy. Packed 


all chemists or from the sole Proprietors, 
THE TOINOCO HANDKERCHIEF CO., LTD., 
(Dept. S.S.), 55 Hatton Garden, E.C. 1. 


A simple way to prevent this continual reinfection 


cartons of 50 for 2s., they can be obtained from 
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‘BLACKWOOD’ 


FEBRUARY. 









Manuel and Maminon. By D. Carus-Wilson. 
The Forty Years’ Wanderings. 

By Major C. S. Jarvis, Governor of Sinai. 
Good Hunting. By J. F. Lipscomb. 
Askja. The World’s Largest Crater. 
By Isobel W. Hutchison. 


Red-Lettered. By M. J. Farrell. 
Shamyl. By Malcolm Burr. 
The Last Whale. By J. J. Bell. 











Bad Some Book-Hunting Adventures.—IX. 
ceived, By R. S. Garnett. 












Subscribers both at Home and Abroad can have 
‘Blackwood’s Magazine’ sent by post monthly for 
30s. yearly, or 15s. for six months. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD., 

45 George Street, 37 Paternoster Row, 
Edinburgh. London. 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER 


[——CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY 


Two Years of the French Air Ministry By JOHN JAY IDE 
(Technical Assistant in Europe, United States National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics) 
OVER- pncopenen AND CURRENCY 
By F. PERRY 
Western Australia and Australian Federation 
By THE HON. SIR JOHN KIRWAN 
(President of the Lez Palativ e Council of Western Australia) 
PROSPICE: THE NEW INDIA 
By CORNELIA SORABJI 
Educational Development and the New Bill By J. G. LEGGE 
(Sometime Director of Education for Liverpool) 
Saving London's Squares By J. P. COLLINS 
Agriculture and Animal Husbandry 
y 





E. PARMALEE PRENTICE 
MOSCCW = AND sg PSYCHOSIS’ 
y W. H. HIN 

Persian Princes in pone a ee 
By A. J. BUTLER, D.Litt. 
Old Harrow Days (concluded) By SIR CHARLES MALLET 

THE TWILIGHT OF THE PARTIES 
By STUART HODGSON 
At the Sabine Farm 

By THE RIGHT HON. L. 8S. AMERY, M.P. 
Some Moderna Poetry By iw, J. TURNER 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
Iniending subscribers are invited to apply for a free 
Specimen Copy, and particulars of a special offer. 
dlnnual Subscription, 30s. (Prepaid), post free. 

Price 3/- 
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x - f| GAUNTLET: CHAPTERS XXI-XXIT By Lord Gorell ; 

C | AT THE MISSES BRONTE’'S ESTABLISHMENT: AN EXCURSION | 

Cl | INTO THE MIGHT-HAVE-BEEN By Maude Morrison Frank | 
| THE REV. ROBERT SPALDING, TEMP. C.F. 4th CLASS | 

ini | the Rev. P. B. Clayton, M.A., M.C. 
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| THE MESHES OF THE NET: A ‘SHORT STORY 
} By Douglas G. Browne 
| MEASUREMENT AND MANAGEMENT By W. F. Watson 
| BROTHERS: A SHORT STORY By Betty Wood 
| MR. GIBBON, DR. WHITE, AND CARDINAL NEWMAN: A TALE 
| WITH TWO MORALS By the Rev. Henry Tristram 
| SPARROWFIELD STORIES—II1: THE FISIi'S MOUTH 
| By I’. If. Dorset 
| THE STCNE FIDDLER—A GARDEN STATUE: A POEM 
| By May Kendall 
IN A DEAD CITY: A STRANGE PANTUER HUNT 
3y George Hogan Knowles 
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CONTENTS: 
POLITICAL PARTIES AND THE NATIONAT CRISIS 
By PROFESSOR RAMSAY MUIR 
TOWARDS DISARMAMENT By H. WILSON HARRIS 
THE INDIAN PROVINCIAL SYSTEM AND THE REFORMS 
By Sir WILLIAM BARTON, K.C.I.E. 
THE C ONDU CT OF ELECTIONS By F. W. RAFFETY 
PRINCE BULOW AND THE KAISER By G. P. GOOCH, D.Litt., F.B.A. 
THE PERSIAN CONTRIBUTION TO WORLD ART 
W. G. CONSTABLE 


By 
REMINISCENCES OF CROWN PRINCE RU por: PH 
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BIRDS AT BORDIGHERA y ASHTON HILLIERS 
THE TURKO-GREEK RAPPROCHEMENT a. _ WALTER COLLINS 
THE LATIN-AMERICAN PROBLEM IN THE oe Of NATIONS 


. WILFRED JENKS 
CARLYLE: FIFTY YEARS AFTER 
By the Rev. aes Ww. fans, D.D. 


THE REBUILDING OF ENGLAND By B. TOWNROE 
LIBRARIES AND EDUCATION By EDWARD GREEN 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS By GEORGE GLASGOW 

inpiomacy and Gold: The Disarmament Ouneealien: Spain in the 


Melting Pot 
LITER! ARY SU PPL EMENT AND REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


Publishing Office: 19 Cursitor Street, London, E.C. 4, 




















BRITISH HOTELS SECTION 








— T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel WAY FROM FOGS. ag mcg ll HOTEL, R EFORMED INNS, 
Comforts with baths and other advantages of a | i SIDMOUTH. Inclusive winte’ rms, 3 gns. ee eee . ; 
se Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 341. Lift. Restful, old-world mansion near sea; sunny, sheltered | Ask for —— : 1 (2d. Loe Af 170 INNS and 
5 zarden. G tal somfort eflicienc y, Garage. SJ managec 
ee ee er ee PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


LTp. 





| ge eat aa YORK HOUSE HOTEL.  First- 
class residential. Fully Heensed, A.A., R. = 








(ee 4M.—-Vegetarian House, lovely surround- | rooms with baths. Garage. 


0, large Garage. Historical associations from A.D, 1759 rTORQUAY.—GRAND HOTEL. 

= class, 200 rooms fitted with h. & e. water, Suites & 
—f Philip Brown’s “ Reveliers ” 

/ ings. Every comfort. Inexpensive autumn & winter Dance Band (of Broadcasting fame) for the season. 


On Sea Front. First | srreer, W. 1. 








terms, Garage. "Phone 3581, Lake House, Pittville Park. 





1931.—Manager, Ship & Castle Hotel, St. Mawes. 


FHNORQUAY.—HYDRO HOTEL, 


ONDON. 
4 


Betty Mets Fite. CRANSTON CO. HOTELS, 


\ORNISH RIVIERA,—Mildest situation in England. Fully Licensed. First-class, 200 feet above sea. ° ; : 
/ Indoor refinement and comfort. Terms revised | A.A. and R.A.C, ‘Yel.: Hydrotel. “Phone: 2207. High-class unticensed Hotels. 














Suites, 26 new rooms with radiators, A.A., RAC. Ild. | reasonable charges, 
Guide from J, T, CULLEY, Manager, RESIDENT PROPRIETOR 









IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREET, 








Eins RNE.-—-ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL, 





English chef, Winter terms from 2} gns. "Phone 311 7 Ist class, Cent. heating. 


patronized by Clergy and professional classes, 





= 5 RxETE 3R.—ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL, Facing 


Water & radiators in bedrms. Lift. Nt. porter. "Phone 4071. Gate, Hyde Park, W 











; Hydro. For health, comfort and pleasure. 270 
: Hedrooms; those with h. & ¢. from 15s. per day, inclu- 
tive, others at lower rates. Prospectus free. 


Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserie. H. & ce. ONDON._HOTEL CONSTANCE, 23-24 Lancaster 
L Very pleasantly situated. 


porter. ‘Terms from 3} gns. 
perday. Telephone: Padd. 8 


P. R. H. A., Lrp., St. Georars’ Houss, 193 Rear 


nT 


— | FFNORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL, Ant powiig Sa 

[)ROIEWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE PO nity situcted’ perfectly appointed private hotel | KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
BATHS HOTEL, 175 rooms all with h. & ¢. water. | whieh is justly famous for its home atmosphere and WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON ROW. 

e. For illustrated Tariff apply 

Telephone 3655. acme 


thang E " : Electric fires and hot and cold water in all rooms, 

“Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms. | FFOTNES.—SEYMOUR HOTEL, On River Dart. Uniform charge per person for Bedroom, Preakiast, 
Fishing, boating, hunting, | Attendance, and Bath—November to April—Ss. 6d, 
shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, &c. Gar, "Phone: Totnes 14 | Summer months—Apiil to November—10s. La rgely 





| 

| : overlooking Hyde Park. Spacious public rooms chartn- \ J] HERE to Stay in London.— THE LODGE, 1 St, 
\ ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest ingly furnished. Gas fires in all bedrooms, running 

) i MEDLEY’S mn ain’s ¢ ; - 


George’s Square, S.W.1. Room and Breaké 


h. & ec, water now being extended to all. Lift. Night | 53, 6d. day, or 30s. weekly, With dinner, 6s. Gu., 
weekly and from 12s. 6d. | 2 guineas weekly. 
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quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey. 





Musenm. 200 Rooms 


3 WERKE 1¥Y TRUST INNS for excellent country I ONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL, Gt. Russell St., \ THY not live within a 1d. ’bus fareof Bord Stre« 
4 W&. 1. Facing British 
Apply for list, stating requirements, to SECRETARY | with hot and cold water. Bedroom and Breakfast from | RACE, Hyde Park, W. 2. Room & bkfst. from 5/6 daily, 


Come to 34 Southwick Street, Cambridge VE 





53 High Street, Guildford, 83. Gd. per night. Special inclusive terms on application. | Baths free, No tips. H. and c. water all bedreoms, 
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- Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements, 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged asq 


line. 


Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 2% for 6 insertions ; 5% 


for 13; 


73% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions shouid reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittances 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 
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—_ WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 
THE ROYAL NORTHERN GROUP 
OF HOSPITALS 
ROYAL NORTHERN HOSPITAL, 
Holloway, N.7. 


The Largest General 
Hospital in North London. 








| Haale ho BB DISEASE 

4 by subscribing to the 

LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL 

(Founded 1746) 

and give the patients an opportunity to become 
young Women worthy of our race, 
Please send a Special Donation to 

Sceretary, 283 Harrow Koad, London, W. 9, 





ry. x \ TENT 
THE CANCER HOSPITAL 
FREE), 
FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3. 
DEVOTED boTH TO 
TREATMENT AND TO RESEARCH, 

A certain number of beds are provided for advanced 
cases who are kept comfortable and free from pain, 
An urgent appeal is made for £150,000 for a 
new Radiological Block and other ex- 
tensions which will add 80 beds and 
also for Radium. 





CITY op LONDON HOSPITAL 
FOR DISEASES OF THE HEART AND LUNGS, 
Victoria Park, E, 2, 
sTILL NEEDS £12,000 
URGENT STRUCTURAL IMPROVEMENTS 
ADDITIONAL ANNUAL INCOME, 
£20,000 


To reopen THE CONVALESCENT HOME 
closed for lack of funds, 


ror 
24,000 





IMPERIAL 
CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


(under the direction of the Royal College of Physicians 
of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England). 
‘he scope of the work embraces detailed investigation of 
Cancer as it occurs in the human race and in the vertebrate 
animal kingdom, 

Donations and subscriptions should be sent to the 
HONORARY TREASURER, 8-11 Queen Square, Bloomsbury, 


from whom also a form of Bequest can be obtained. 
JC ING GEORGE HOSPITAL 
: FOR LONDON-IN-ESSEX, 
No greater need in the hospital world than COM- 
PLETLON to enable OPENING [by the King in July}. 
“ Having seen the problem on the spot, | put it before 
you as overwhelming ! ’—ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


Communications to 
SIR CECIL LEVITA, County Hall, 8.E. 1. 








HOT MUG OF COCOA and three slices of bread 
t butter or jamis given to hundreds of little hungry 
children every week. Remember the little ones these 
bitter mornings. 38d. pays for one breakfast, 2s. 6d. for 
ten, 10s. for 40, 25s. for 100. How many may I enter- 
tain for you?—Rev. F. W. CHUDLEIGH, East End Mission, 
Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E, 1, 








PERSONAL 


RTHRITIS—RHEUMATISM—and a thousand other 
a ailments are caused by Pyorrhoea. If you have 
the disease or fear it, write to the Secretary, PYORRHOSOL 
(Dept. 4), 165/7 Waterloo Road, 8S.E.1, for full free 
advice as to prevention and cure. 








ry\HIS BITTER WEATHER our poor people, and 

especially the children, suffer greatly. Clothing, 
boots, also toys and books for the children needed.—Rev. 
¥, W. CuuDLeicu, East End Mission, Stepney Central 
Hall, Commercial! Road, London, E. 1. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., 
WANTED 


VACANT AND 





} eee woney at home writing Showcards for us; 
1, good pay.—Grant, B, 204, St. Albans, 





fAHE HEAD MASTERSHIP OF DENSTONE 

COLLEGE, which is the senior school of the 
Midland Woodard Schools, will be vacant at Easter. 
Details of the appointment may be obtained from 
the Prevost, Mere House, Baschurch, Salop, 


EAGUE OF NATIONS. 


EXAMINATION for INTERPRETER-TRANSLATORS 
and MINUTE-WRITERS, April, 1931. 


Essential qualifications: (1) A good English style, 
experience in writing official documents. (2) Absolutely 
first-class literary, official and technical French. 
(3) Technical knowledge in one or two subject-matters, 
eg., law, finance, medicine, plus at least one of the 
following: (4) Experience in verbal interpreting at 
conferences, &c. (5) Experience in writing minutes of 
meetings (chiefly from French). (6) Same standard in 
one other foreign language as in French. 

Apply for syllabus to SECRETARY, Appointments 
Committee, League of Nations, Geneva, Switzerland. 





| ieasealhhecimaatesie OF CAMBRIDGE. 


TWO LAURENCE READERS IN CLASSICS will 
shortly be elected, the first in Ancient History (primarily 
Roman History of the Empire), the second in Classical 
Archaeology. 

The Readers will be elected as from August Ist, 1931. 

Each Readership will have attached to it a pénsionable 
stipend of £850 a year, or, during such time as the 
Reader may hold a Fellowship with dividend, £650 a 
year. The Readerships are not tenable together with a 
Tutorship or Bursarship in a College, and the Reader 
may not undertake for remuneration more than six 
hours’ teaching a week on behalf of a College or Colleges. 

Candidates are requested to send in their applications 
to the Vice-Chancellor on or before Wednesday, 
March 4th. 

No testimonials or references nced be sent. If a 
candidate desires to submit any, they should not exceed 
four in all, and in the case of testimonials ten copies of 
each should be sent to the Vice-Chancellor not later than 
March 4th. 

Further information can be obtained from the 
REGISTRAR, Registrary of the University, Cambridge. 








SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 


UTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING COL- 
LEGE, Chelsea, London, 8.W.3. (Day and Resi- 
dential)—Founded specially to train boys of good 
education for the Automobile Industry, The curriculum 
combines an essentially practical modern works’ expe- 
rience with training in administration. Appointments 
tor qualified students. Candidates will be accepted for 
Probationary term, Syllabus from HEAD-MASTER, 








YNAREERS FOR GIRLS.—Girls of good education 

J receive practical training at the Central Employ- 
ment Bureau for Women and Students’ Camers Associa- 
tion (Incorporated). The courses are from 6 to 12 months 
and include shorthand, typewriting, book-keeping 
committee procedure, office roxtine, foreign languages, 
«ce, Apply for Prospectus to the Secretary, 54 Russell 
Square, W.C, 1. 


(GZ UARAN 





TEED SALARIED 
POSITIONS. 


Kensington College, founded in 1887 and pioneer in 
Secretarial and Business Training, gives every student a 
written guarantee to provide a good salaried post on 
completion of training. Because of the excellence of its 
training, the demand of Kensington UCollege-trained 
students always exceeds the supply. Full details 
with prospectus, from 

Mr. D. M. MUNFORD, Director, 
KENSINGTON COLLEGE, 
Bishop's Road, London, W. 2. 
Telephone: Paddington 9046. 

Residential accommodation for girls in the College 
buildings. 





| Sociesiataaiesiie FOR SOCIAL WORK. 
ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX. 


Resident students (from 18, upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c, Courses 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates—full par- 
ticulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 








LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 





BT US nm eR BOD « 
Lectures on Music, 
with pianoforte illustrations. 


ARTHUR HIRST. 
Dr. Lowe writes from Leicester :—*‘ The lucidity and 
forcefulness of your exposition, and the power and beauty 
of your music are unsurpassed in all my twenty-five 
years’ experience of the business of arranging lectures,’ 
ARTHUR HIRST, 
104 Oxford Gardens, London, W. 10. 


LONDON LECTURE 
“Teauty in Music,” Bach to Debussy, 
Grotrian Hall, Wednesday, 25th February, 5.0 p.m, 





er 
DFORD COLLEGE FOR WOME; 
University of London.) ’ 
Regents Park, N.W. 1. 
PUBLIC LECTURES AT 5.15 px, 
oN “ PROBLEMS OF MODERN INDIA” 
February 65th.—‘‘ Indian Labour Problems,” by Lay 
Chatterjee, O.B.E. 
February 12th.—“ The Position of Women in India," y 
Mrs. Brajlal Nehru. ; 
Admission free by ticket, on application to the Sy, 
tary, stating date and sending stamped-addressed qi, 


lope. 
I ISARMAMENT DEMONSTRATION in suppor, 
the International Declaration on World Disany 
ment, Queen’s Hall, Langham Place, on Moniy 
February 9th, at 8 p.m. .. 
Speakers : Rt. Hon. ARTHUR HENDERSON, yp 
PROFESSOR GILBERT MURRAY, and workey; 
the campaign abroad. 
In the Chair: Miss K. D. Courtney, 
Tickets—Ss., 2s. 6d., 1s., 6d., and a few free—from ty 
WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE, 
65 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, 


B E 








EL EDUCATIONAL _INSTITUTE, 


DEMONSTRATLON 1OOL, 

W. KENSINGION, W. 14. 
C. G. Mo lore, D.D., M.A. Principal: } 
Lawrence.—For information concerning  Scholantiy 
Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of Educatg 
apply to the SECRETARY, 


S.W. 15. 
GARDENS, 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
NAUTICAL TRAINING 


M.S. ‘WORCESTER,’ off Greenhithe, Key 
Capt. Supt., Lt.-Commander G. C, Steele, ¥,, 
R.N.—This College is for the training of youths y 
officers in the Mercantile Marine. Two years’ trinig 
counts as one year’s sea service for qualified cade 
Commissions granted by the Admiralty in the RN, ai 
R.N.R. Scholarships. Age limit 12 to 16 yeu 
Moderate terms.—Apply SECRETARY, Thames Nai} 








| EAN CLOSE SCHOOL, 
; Head-Master: P. BOLTON, M.A., formerly Hea 
of the Physics and Engineering Dept. of Oundle Seba, 

Public School represented on Head-Masters’ Co 
ference, Boarders only ages 8—19. 
paratory Department. 
annum awarded by examination in June, 
£30 per annum available each term for sons of clergy, 
See Public Schools Year Book, 





An Examination for several Open Scholarships (vale 


Park is a Public School in which physical training on te 
Danish System, Scouting and organized leisure pursili 
take the place of O.T.C. activities. Fees, 150 to 18 
guineas per annum, For particulars, apply to the Heat 
Master, E. B. CASTLE, M.A., Oxon. 





Spares LLSCHOOL.—Some twelve Open Scholarship, 

for Boys between the ages of 12 and 14 on Mareh|s 
next, value from £90 a year downwards, will be awanld 
by Examination beginning March 3rd, 1931, Bop 
examined at Kossall and in London.—Apply, To 
Bursar, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 





\T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL.—A Scholarship Examin 
h tion will be held on June 9th, 10th and 11th, 1 
Scholarships are two each of £100, £70, and £50, atl 
several exhibitions of £30. The Major Scholarships of £1!) 
may not be awarded if candidates do not show sufficiet 
merit. 
are also Bursaries of £30 for sons of clergy.—Furtht 
information can be obtained from the Bursar, % 
Edward's School, Oxford. 








CO-EDUCATION 


AK TREE SCHOOL (Ltp.). DORKING SURREY 

Home and Day School. Girls, 5-14; boys, I! 
Healthy situation. Preparation fi 
Prospectus from HEAD-MISTRESS. 





( 


Entire charge. 
Public Schools. 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 








HEATH. SUSSEX.—A Junior House has now bet 
High position, lm 
Entire chant 


LINGTON HOUSE SCHOOL, 


opened for girls from 7 to 12. 
grounds, riding. Resident trained nurse. 
undertaken.—Principals: Miss Moberly 
Rosemary Young, M.A. (Oxon.). 





IGHFIELD, OXHEY, HERTS.—Principal, Me 
ROBLEY BROWNE. 


for Girls, Tele.: ‘ Watford 616.’ 





PENBHOs COLLEGE, COLWYN BAy.—FoU 
year, will be offered on the result of an examination t0 be 
held on May 12th, 13th, and 14th, open to girls over) 
and under 15 on July 31st. All entry forms must) 
received by March $lst.—Further particulars from 





HEADMISTRESS, 





eee E COL 

* LEGGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATONE” 

SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON Landy 
F I 


.—_—— 


cal College (Dept. R. 8.), 72 Mark Lane, London, E0,5 
CHELTENAA 
Separate Pr 


Scholarships £80 to £25 yi 
Exhibition 5 


| ania PARK SCHOOL, READING q 


50 to 80 guineas) will take place in March next. Leighta 


Candidates must be under 14 on May Ist. The 
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SCHOLARSHIPS, one £100, one £75, two £50) 
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13; (continued ) 





nce 


‘Cmreh of England Girls’ Public School. 


1 7 
ow s Chairman : 


OMzy, pup Rint REY. (tHe Lorb BisHoP OF St. ALBANS, 


Examinations. Large 





University 






LDBANS HIGH S.C HOO, 


playing fields, 





L, . ding se in large grounds near the school 
» boarding house in a 0 
1A." Newtly opened. For particulars apply to the Head 
by Tay Misiress. 
EE 
India,” y BRAN DON*'S. BRIST OF-. 






s": CLERGY DAUGHTERS’ SCHOOL, 

the Sie, (Pounded 1831.) 

S8ed (ui = ae 

Hon, Secretary : The Rev. W. S. Hazeldine, 
M 


—, A.. Oxon. 


Upport Headmistress : 
Disang, 
Mondsy 


ON, M?, 
Orkers § 


FEES 
£120 pet annum. 
Foundationers (Daughters of Clergy only), 
£70 to £73 per annum. 


Daughters of Clergy only (March). 
Last date for Entry, February 28th, 1931. 


£50 per annum, for 3 years. 


assistance, 
{pply Headmistress for full particulars, 


Miss E. M. Almond, M.A., Oxon. 


VYon-Foundatiovers (Daughters of Clergy or Laity), 


one Entrance Scholarship, £35 per annum, open to 


One Annual * Gamble University Scholarship,” 


A few bursaries may be given to those in need of financial 





“7 - 


olantiy An open Scholarship of £50 per annum is offered to 
girls over 10 and under 13 on July 31st, 1931, Last date 
of entry, March 14th, Examination, May tith to 13th. 


= 
Ee 
2 
= 


Apply to the Headmistress. 


ANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET. 





Recognized by the Board of Education and 


Lo 
=> 


uths School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 


“ES | Tha DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX 
—F Boarding School on modern public school fines. 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 


Ket coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified 
staf, Principal: Miss Lucretin Cameron, Fin, Hon, 





adie "HE LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 
oN, and SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff ; prepara- 
} yan Me = tion for academic and music examinations ; extensive 
Nui = playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding, 
EG{E swimming; excellent health record ; individual care. 


scholarships available.—Apply the PRINCIPALS. 


and 





Selo 3 lines. Individual gifts studied. Self-expression 


_ initiative developed. Happy home life. School orchestra. 
The house stands in 61 acres, 550 ft. above sea level. 


ee Prospectus from Mrs, C, H, NICHOLLS, Principal, 


F MHE GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, 
a l LANE END, BUCKS,-— Sound education on modern 





clergy, ; TPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 
a An open Scholarship of £40 per annum is offered 
——F forcompetition to girls over 12 and under 14 on July 31st, 


INGE 1931. Last date of entry, March 28th. Examination 


May 5th to 7th.— Apply to the Head-Mistress. 








(val 

ight FEET 

aa ; PRIVATE TUITION, &e. 
Ee paeesRe ee ss 

oR PSLOCUTION.Mr. Chas. Seymour gives private 


Hat YY lessons on HOW 'TO SPEAK successfully (Pulpit, 
Platform, Banquet), Brochure for'd.— 401 Strand, W.C.2, 





Vids 4 


25 DAYS SUNSHINE 
THE MEDITERRANEAN. APRIL 23rd. 
To Tangier, N 
nople, Athens, Tripoli, Malta, Algiers. 


SPECIAL 


F 
For full particulars apply THE 
LIN E, 3 Lower 
(Gerrard 
and Principal Teurist Agents, 


Advertisements.—Cont. 


— eflicient, accurate and cheap typewriting, why net 
send your MSS., &e., to Miss Grouse, 35 Church 
Street, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.1? Gerrard 1542. 








EARN to wrife Articles and Stories: make spare 
4 hours profitable: booklet tree -REGENT IN- 
STITUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palice Gate, Wo8. 





ITERARY Typewriting carefully & proniptivexeeuted 
4 MSS. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000, 
Miss N. MacFarlane (€), 44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea 








and Happiness! 
And your floating Hotel 
is a ship so perfect as to 
be the envy of the Seven 


| PJONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Cood stories, 
&e., required, Send Stamp tor prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street. London, 3.W. 1. 





p lge e*-oo and Typing of Literary Work from 
MSS. or Type.—Strand Typewritins and Sceretarial 
Service, 203 Strand, London, W.C. 2. 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 








« 








H'3 EST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, old Gold and 

Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental 
Plates (not vuleanite), &e. Any condition; large or 
small quantities ; cash at once; goods returned if offer 
not satisfactory. Call or post to largest firm of the kind 
in the world —-BENTLEY & CO., 10 Woodstock Street, 
Oxford St., London, W. 1 (facing Marshall & Snellgrove). 





N RS. BARLOW pays utmost value for Cast-off 
i Garments. ‘** Castleway,”’ Hanworth, Middlesex. 


APARTMENTS 








BY BRITAIN'S WONDER SHIP 


“ARANDORA 
STAR 


with perfect cuisine and service 


EASTER IN THE HOLY LAND 
Mediterranean, 
Cairo, Tangier, Palma (Majorca), Malta, 
Derna (Cyrenaica), Jaffa (for Jerusalem), 
Larnaka (Cyprus), Haifa, Beirut, Rhodes, 
Sousse (for Kairouan), Algiers. 


WHITSUN CRUISE 

Lisbon, Tangier, Casablanea, Las Palmas, 
Teneriffe, 
Santiago). 


Madeira, 
May 23rd. 


5671). 








AUTHORS, 


TYPEWRITING, &e. 








vy SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 








BETTER TYPEWRITING and duplicating service is 
offered you at minimum cost by Miss Sergeant, 6 
Talbot House, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2. Tem. 





UTHORS’ 
and promptly by old Public School boy disabled 
Is. per 1,000 words ; 


bon DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on the 
Tore 4 CONTINENT, and TUYOR’S ESTABLISH- 
MENTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &e., 
given free of charge by MESSRS, GABBITAS, THRING 


in the War. 
recommended by 
18 Upwood Road, Norbury, London, 5.W. 16. 


MSS., 








UTHORS' MSS. typed Is per 1,000 words, including 
yccuracy guaranteed. 
14 Frewin Road, 


carbon copy. 
MONA STUART, 











ie & €0., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone : 
nine Regent 5878. Educational Agents. Established 
1981 NO CHARGES WHATEVER MADE TO PARENTS. 
al --—- 
a . iced LS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
ciett \ TUTORS for ALL EXAMS. 
‘hers Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
thet ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
Na and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
J TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE, 
—, The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J.&J5, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
“ London, B.C. 4. Tel. Mansion House 5053. 
-| 





WGHOOLS AND TUTORS.— Reliable information and 
‘9 advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
=— referred, range of fees, &c.), to Messrs. Truman & 

Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
london, W.1. ‘Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2. lines). 








- Publishers of “‘ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to 
D schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 3d. 
eel 


i PUBLICATIONS 





VERY MONTH over 25,000 people read 





= Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, FE. 1. 


- EAST END STAR. Full of fascinating articles 

Z and pictures of East End life. Send your name and 
address and 1 will send you a copy of this mouth’s issue. 
-Rev. F. W. CHUDLEIGH, East End Mission, Stepney 








STAMPS, &c. 








HC, STAMP EXCHANGE CLUB— Two 






“eeretary, Syderstone Rectory, Kings Lynn. 





4 packets monthly, Particulars of membership from 





Have you 
anything to sell? 


Readers having 
or professional services to offer, are 
invited to 
ments to the notice of the many 


thousands 


Spectator. Prepaid Classified Adver- 
tisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the 
Spectator Otfices, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 14, 
by Tuesday of 
counts :--24% 


5% for 


10% for 52 











) HY not live within a 1d."bus fare of Bond Strect ? 

Come to 34 Southwick Street, Cambridge TER- 

RACK, Hyde Park, W.2. Room «& bkist. from 5/6 daily. 
Baths tree. No tips. H. and e, water all bedrooms, 





FOR THE TABLE, Xe. 





PPLES.—- Brawley Scedling, best cookers, 8s. 6d. and 
fA 


4 7s. 6d. 352 Ibs., carriage paid England and Wales. 
Frank Roscoe, Steeple Morden, Royston, Herts 





JACON, choice streak, boneless, 10-12 Ib. Lidd. 

per Ib. Dairy-fed Hams, 10-12 Ib. Is. Old. per tb. 

Smoked or pate dried. All rail paid. Full price list 
post free.—h. Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol. 





JEST Geese 8s. 6d. ea.. Turkeys 15s. ea.. Chickens 
Dd 7s. 6d., Ss. 6d., 108. pr., Boilers 68., 7s. pr., trussed, p. 
paid. —Norah Donoghue, The Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork. 





HERALDRY AND GENEALOGY 


Q ‘ULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICKH, LID, of 

2 King Street, St. James’s, S.W.1, specialize in 
the tracing of pedigrees, in Heraldie work of every 
description and in designs for all purpeses. 








CREMATION 











A YREMATION SOCIETY.—Lile Membership £5 5s., 
( or six annual subs. of 2ts, includes cremation at any 
British Crematorium (22 e-fablished), and provision for 
cremation abroad. Prospectus free from 23 Nottingham 
Place, London, W. 1. Tel.: Welbeck #168. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ee TIFUL CROTAL scented Motor Rugs in a 

variety of exquisite designs, now offered direct to 
the public for the first time. These warm luxurious rugs 
have all the popular characteristics of real Harris tweed, 
and make instant appeal to all genuine lovers of Highland 
Homespun products. For fuller partienlars apply 
NEWALL, 246 Stornoway, Scotland. 





\ REVELATION TO LOVERS of real Turkish 
d Fobaceo. “ BIZIM ” CIGARETTES, 6s. 3d. pet 
100 post free, plain or cork-iipped; 1,000 for 57s 6d. 
Remit to manutacturers, J. J. FREEMAN & CO... LTD., 
90 Piccadilly, W.1. “SOLACE CIRCLES” Pipe 
Tobacco, the finest combination, éver discovered, of 
Choice Natural Tobaecos » every pipeful an indescribable 
pleasure: 12s. 4d. per ! Ib. tin, post extra. 





ae CRUSADE against Trapping. 125,000 leaflets 
now out, naming furs got without cruelty. Help 
needed.— Major Van der Byl Wappenhaum, Toweester. 





t AVE YOU OWN BOOKPLATE.— Your own 

Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens sent 
iree.—Henry A. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 1. 





DEAL Harris & Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat 
Afree. James St. Tweed Depot,246 Stornoway, Scotland 





QALE of real Shetland Pullovers, Cardigans, &c., also 
‘ all kinds of Shetland Woollies. Hand-knitted 
personally for you by expert knitters, plain or in th: 
famous “ Fair Isle’ Patterns, from the real soit, light, 
elastic native wools. At Shetland prices, FAR LESS THAN 
SHOP PRICES; and special Sale Discount during Feb. 
only.-—Write now for Mustrated Booklet to 3303, WM. 
D. JOHNSON, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 





YOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 
h coloured Pottery ; beautiful colouring ; big profits. 
—Rainbow Pottery (o., Dept. “5S,” Lindfield, Sussey. 





QTONe for Gardens.—Write for folder to Ashton 
a & Holmes Ltd., Pennine Quarries, Macclesfield, 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Note 


The 60,000 people who have bought and all who have borrowed 

THE MYSTERIOUS UNIVERSE 

should also read 

JEANS. The Universe Around Us. 12s. 6d. net. 
EDDINGTON. The Nature of the Physical World. 12s. 6d. net. 
WHITEHEAD. Science and the Modern World. 8s. 6d. net. 
MILLIKAN. The Electron. 11s. 6d. net. 
DAMPIER-WHETHAM. History of Science. 18s. net. 


ESSAYS IN HARROW LECTURES 
JURISPRUDENCE AND ON EDUCATION 


Edited by T. F. COADE 
THE COMMON LAW A series of poet delivered ba the Junior Public 
By ARTHUR L. GOODHART 


School Masters’ Conference at Harrow in January, 


1930 
This work will be of particular interest in view of ContrisuTors: Sir Cyril Ashford, Cyril Bailey, 
the Trade Disputes Act. There is a chapter on F. R. Barry, J. E. Barton, H. Crichton-Miller, 
the legality of the General Strike. A. M. Gibson, G. M. Murray-Levick, Cyril Nor- 
D By 15 ' wood, Sir Percy Nunn, A. W. Pickard-Cambridge, 
——— se oo C. E, Raven, Percy M. Roxby, D. C. Somervell, 
W. W. Vaughan, Louglas White, E. S. Woods, 


G. H. Woolle 
EGIL’S SAGA Renee Seek, te Ah ee, 


‘iuane amiss eee LANDMARKS IN bias 
- HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


Done into English out of the Icelandic, with an 


Introduction, Notes, and an Essay on some Principles General Editors: #. DOVER WILSON 
of Translation. and F, A. CAVENAGH 
“ This translation is not designed primarily as a Newman’s Idea of a University. Edited 
scholar’s book; indeed, it has not a touch of the by M. Yardley. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
pedantic. But its lively quality is all the more effec- : : 
tive for the sense of sober knowledge and wide James and John Stuart Mill on Education. 
reading that informs and illuminates both the intro- Edited by F. A. Cavenagh. Crown 8vo. 
duction and the notes.” 6s. net. 

Humsert Wo ire in The Observer. The object of this series is to reprint scarce but im- 


portant texts, and to make educational classics avail- 
able for students, with introductions setting them 
against their historical backgrounds. 


TEN MEDIEVAL STUDIES 


With 2 maps. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 


WHIMS AND MOODS 
By THOMAS THORNELY By G. G. COULTON 


“Gracious, humorous, and neatly-turned verses. . . . These essays are intended to defend the moderate 
Reflects the mellowness, not the failing powers, of Anglican position against the misrepresentations of 
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